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PREFACE. 


T his edition of Spenser’s Fowre Hymnes is intended 
mainly for the use of students and, since it has not 
been possible to assume in all cases a knowledge of the 
original languages, the writer has employed Jowett’s trans¬ 
lations of the Phaedrus and Symposium and has made either 
translations or summaries of the passages quoted from 
Ficino’s Commeniarium in Convtvtum and Bruno s P)e gl 
Heroici Furori. Though the work is intended primarily 
for students it is hoped that the Introduction may prove of 
some use to Spenserian scholars generally; so far as the 
editor knows the influence of the Heroici Furori on Spenser 
has not been suggested before and that of the Symposium 
and Phaedrus and of Ficino is worked out much more fully 

than can be found elsewhere. 

Students who wish to pursue the subject in Spenser’s 
contemporaries are referred to Mr Harrison’s excellent 
monograph on Platonism in English Poetry. 

L. WINSTANLEY. 


September^ 1907* 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I. 


Spenser and Plato. 


In estimating the place of the Fowre Hymnes in Spenser’s 
work it is important to bear in mind that they represent in its 
clearest form that Platonism which was, throughout his life, one 
of his chief inspirations. No English poet, with the possible 
exception of Shelley, has ever had a mind so perfectly adapted 
to understanding what was best and most characteristic in the 
philosophy of Plato, and certainly none has ever owed him a 
greater debt. In the case of Spenser natural disposition and 
circumstances combined to awaken interest in Plato. 

Philosophy for the Middle Ages had been almost summed 
^ up in the name of Aristotle, and Platonism survived in a second 
rate form mainly through its influence on Boethius but, even 
thus diluted, it is plainly to be recognised in Dante and 
Petrarch. At the Renaissance the study of Plato became one 
of the chief aims of the revival of learning, and the Italian 
humanists, among all their services, performed none greater than 
that of re-introducing him to the mind of Europe. A Greek 
scholar from Constantinople—Gemistus Plethon—lectured on 
Plato, in Florence, in the year 1438. 

Platonism had been strangely transformed by its passage 
through the Neo-Platonism of Alexandria and through the 

W. ^ 
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superstitious Middle Ag’cs. As taught in florence it was front 
the beginning an elaborate and complex system, much more 
dogmatic than in Plato himself, and containing many ideas for 
which he provides no warrant. The lectures of Gemistus 
PJethon were essentially uncritical, but they ensured the spread 
of Platonism in Italy; Bessarion of Trebizond, Marsilio Ficino 
and Pico della Mirandola took up the task. Marsilio Ficino 
became head of the Platonist Academy at Florence; he 
translated Plato into Latin and wrote commentaries on him, 
one of which, that on the Symposium (“ Commentarium in 
Convivium'’) will be frequently referred to in the following 
pages. He also translated several of the Neo-Platonists. The 
teachings of Plato were intermixed and confused with the 
mysticism of Philo and Plotinus, and with ideas derived from 
the Jewish Cabala, and even from Indian and Egyptian sources. 

! Among Spenser’s own contemporaries was Giordapo Bruno who 
owed much to the Nco-Platomsts, and who certainly in various 
ways influenced Spenser himself. The study was taken up 
rapidly all over the Continent : Plato was studied not only for 
himself and for his own value, but his popularity became 
associated with the reforming movement of the day ; scholastic 
Catholicism had adopted Aristotle as its philosopher and had 
given his works an authority second only to that of the 
Scriptures themselves. The Reformers in setting up Platonism 

were founding a rival system and helping to break the chains of 
the old scholastic theology. 


Accordingly we find the Huguenot Ramus introducing 
Platonism into the University of Paris and find it advancing 
swiftly m the German Universities. It was by no accident oi 
association that Cambridge represented for sixteenth century 
England both the most ardent spirit of the Reformation and 
the most zealous study of Plato. When Spenser proceeded to 
Cambridge in 1569, the religious enthusiasm in the University 
was almost wholly Puritan in tone and certainly all that was 
mtcilectual in the University was Platonist; the identification 
ot Cambridge with Platonism lasted, in fact, for well over a 


century. 
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Spenser, keenly intellectual and deeply religious, felt fully 
the influence of both movements ; the combined influence of 

and Platonism is evident from his earliest work, to 
his latest. They appear together in The Shepheards Calender^ 
they are plain, more or less, in every part of The Faerie Qiieene^ 
and throughout the minor poems ; indeed they may be said to 
mutually help and illustrate each other : Spenser's Puritanism 
saved him from seizing upon those pagan and sensuous 
elements in classical literature which proved a pitfall to so 
many of his contemporaries; it made him blind to the more 
dangerous aspects of Platonism and helped to concentrate his 
attention on that which is noblest and most characteristic in 
Plato—his ethical genius; on the other hand Spenser's Plato¬ 
nism preserved him from the, artistically at any rate, no less 
dangerous pitfalls of Puritanism ; it helped to preserve him 
from mental narrowness by showing him the best possible 
examples of freedom and flexibility of mind and taught him 
what, as a poet, it was most essential he should know—that 
beauty is not only consistent with moral earnestness but may be 
made to contribute to it in the most powerful way. There is, 
as Mr Pater has remarked, “a certain asceticism amid all the 
varied opulence of sense, of speech and fancy natural to 
Plato’s genius ” ; it is precisely in this union of opulence, and of 
sense and fancy with an inward asceticism, that the resemblance 
to Spenser is most close. 

There are, of course, certain sides of Plato’s genius which 
have no parallel in Spenser. All those many dialogues which 
are cbhcemed with definitions of general terms, with inductive 
reasoning, and which prepare the way for formal logic, all these 
of necessity offered little of which the poetic talent couM lay 
hold. Again Spenser has no means, at least he do*M not 
contrive any means, for representing the rich variety of opinion 
in Plato ; Plat^ frequently represents in the same dialogue the 
most widely different opinions but without arbitrating among 
them; his speakers advance views mutually inconsistent^apd 
the author declines to pronounce definitely on any one; hence 
the best dialogues, though strewn with suggestive ideas, are 

b 3 
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free from dogma and give the effect of extreme flexibility of 
mind. This effect Spensej;, docs not attempt to render in his 
poetry and, even where he follows Plato most closely, it is 
a\waj's with a certain difference. This imitation is nowhere 
closer than in the Fowre Hytnucs where his theories of the 
nature of love and beauty are, in all essentials, taken from the 
Phaedrus and Symposium ; yet he can only make his 
explanations consistent by sacrificing a large part of the 
Platonic dialogues and by buttressing up what remains with 
conceptions taken from the Italian Platonists ; in the process 
the dramatic life and variety of the originals are inevitably lost; 
the total result, though in a sense more consistent, is less 
subtle, less ingenious and less profound. 

We may sum up this side of the matter by saying that 
^ the subtler sides of Platonism and its complexity and variety 
Spenser can hardly attempt to render. 

Other sides of Plato’s genius were in a quite special way 
akin. Plato has at once a firm grip on the realities of the 

( visible world, an intense delight in beauty of form and colour, 
and also a happy realisation of the unseen world which is, to 
him, just as vivid a reality as the material one. Like Plato, 
Spenser is both spiritual and sensuous, delighting in abstractions, 
but perceiving them so vividly that he is able to clothe and 
make them real. Plato also has a genius for allegory; many 
of the most striking passages in his works are allegories and 
they arc nearly all of deep moral import; it is unnecessary to do 
more than point out how closely related this is to the essential 
genius of The Faerie Queene, Spenser has taken no actual 
allegory from his master but he has certainly been encouraged 
in his natural adherence to the form. And it may be shown 
that even Spenser’s limitations, as regards his conception oi 
poetry, have in some way their warrant iVom Plato.'' In the 
Republic (liks II. and ill.) Plato represents Socrates as 
condemning all poets who do not make instruction the direct 
aim of their work, who tell unedifying fables of the gods or 
represent heroes as acting in an unbecoming manner ; Socrates 
even blames Homer for showing unrestrained grief in Achilles, 
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That Plato’s was a view always to be reckoned with we can see 
from Sidney’s Apologie for Poetrie, -here S.dney cons.ders 
at length the fact that poets were banished from the Republic, 
and shows that it applies only to such as do not ajm at moral 
instruction; Sidney insists upon poetic justice, the yirtuou 
must always be rewarded, and the bad punished, otherwise there 
is not sufficient incentive to be good and he naively represents 
poetry as being much more excellent than history bec^e 
histo^ must sometimes show the bad prosperous and thus y 
discourage moral behaviour. It is this view of literature and 
the function of poetry, founded essentially on Plato s teaching, 
which is worked out through the whole of The Faerie , 

the aim is entirely moral, the heroes are never ^ 

unbecoming actions without being 

poetic justice is always satisfied. ; It is probable that 
Luld not have interpreted an ethical aim quite so narrowly 
but, at any rate, this is what both Sidney and Spenser thought 

It might also be observed that, besides other similarities, 
SpeSiSr resemBes Plato in the art of narrative as such. Pla o 
is,' when he chooses, the most excellent teller of tales wit 
infinite charm and vivacity and true dramatic power ; and 
Spenser, in this, as in so many things, is like but on a lower 


scale. . . I 

Again, Plato has an intense enthusiasm for certain special 

virtu^ such as Temperance and Justice, and has also a 

t^dency to make them incarnate in particular persons ; as 

Pater points out Charmides is Temperance, and Socrates is 

Righteousness. Her^alj^ens_er offers the closest * 

his knights all incarnate some special virtue, Guyon IS Te p 

ance, Artegall is Justice, Britomart is Chastity ; it is true tha^ 
though Spenser can invent types, he cannot endow l em wi 
the same vivid reality and interest, there is no figure w ic 
stands out in his pages quite like the figure of Charmides, to 

say nothing of Socrates. Finally, we may point out t a a 

was a great lover, ardent to the utmost possible egree, 
fond also of seeking out the philosophical bases of the passio 
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and seeking perpetually for its ethical value as an inspiration 
and a formative element in character. 

We have only, of course, to make the comparison be¬ 
tween them to see how immense the intellectual superiority 
of IMato is. Spenser cannot draw characters as real. Amid 
all his allegories Spenser has none at once so profoundly 
signiHcant and so imaginative as the allegory of the cave in 
the Republic^ or as the allegory of the winged horses and the 

Ichariotccr in the Phaedrus. Plato’s narrative of Atlantis is as 
romantic as any of Spenser’s talcs but it is much more realistic 
and plausible in every detail, and Spenser has nothing so 
daintily and unforgettably charming as the fable of the grass¬ 
hoppers in the Phaedrus, 

Still, with all these native resemblances, it is not surprising 
that the influence of Plato should appear almost everywhere in 
Spenser’s work, continually recurring and repeating itself. The 
first two of the Fowre Hymues\^vtrQ probably written during 
Spenser s residence in Cambridge. Immediately after this period 
was composed The Shepheards Caicuder^ where one eclogue at 

least (the October one) shows the same conception of love as 
in the Hymnes. 

Throughout The Faerie Queette the influence of Plato is 
strongly manifest but especially in the first two books where it 
underlies the whole conception of virtue. One of the funda¬ 
mental thoughts of Platonism, as explained in the Phaedrus ^nd 
elsewhere, is that it is possible by the practice of virtue so to 
train and instruct the soul that it becomes conscious of wisdom 
and truth as visible things, and can conceive them in their 
native beauty as they really are. This is the state of mind 
winch Spenser understands as Holiness and which forms the 
subject of the first book, yit is possible that the character of 
Una IS meant to represent the Platonic wisdom (aoAm or dpenij; 
throughout the many trials of the journey the face of Una is 
veiled from the Red Cross Knight and not until the end, when 
h|s soul ,s purified and his great conflict over, is she unveiled to 
nm m her native loveliness. It is noticeable that, though the 
beauty of Una is great, it is not described as a physical beauty 

‘ Sec note on p. Ixxii. 
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but mainly by virtue of its effects. A-aip and again the 
presence-of her'heavenly wisdom is dwelt upon. Thus she 
teaches the fauns and satyrs who hang joyfully on her words 
and Sir Satyrane marvels at her wisdom 

“He wondred at her wisedome bevenly rare. 

Whose like in womens witt he never knew.’* 

(I. vi. 3T.) 

It is she who guides the Red Cross Knight to the House of 
Holiness where he is to become disciplined and learn true 
wisdom. There are also many incidental references. One of 
the loveliest passages in the Syniposutm is rendered by Spenser 

into immortal beauty, 

“The noble hart that harbours vertuous thought, 

And is with childe of glorious great intent. 

Can never rest, untill it forth have brought 

Th* eternall brood of glorie excellent.” (l. v. i.) __^ 

One of the most interesting passages in the account of the 
GianTDespair (Canto ix.) is taken from Plato’s Phaedo. In the 
Pkaedo Socrates argues that, though death is better than life, it 
is still not permissible to commit suicide because.man is, as it ' 
were, a possession of the gods and may not leave the post*''*! 
to which they have appointed him. So the Red Cross Knight 
argues in answer to Despair : 

“The terme of life is limited, 

Ne may a man prolong, nor shorten it; I 

The souldier may not move from watchfull sted 

Nor leave his stand untill his Captaine bed.” 

(I. ix. 41.) 

The whole account of the contemplative life in the House of 
Holiness owes much to Plato. It is essentially the life of Plato’s 
ide^man—the philosopher. 

\-/Throughout the book the conception of virtue is a Platonic 
one. In the Republic Plato shows how virtue is partly due 
to a good natural disposition, partly to discipline which fomis 
habit, and partly to the good pleasure of heaven or unmerited 
grace. This is true of all Spenser’s heroes but perhaps especially 
of the Red Cross Knight; the natural disposition is excellent 
but, if grace for a moment leaves him, he is involved in all 
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manner of hardships and he needs the stern discipline of the 
House of Holiness. Virtue, as taught by his example, does not 
consist in any obedience to outward rules, but is a condition of 
the soul, and one virtue involves practically all the others. 

lf< the second book the correspondence is still closer. The 
main part of the plan, as Spenser himself states has been taken 
from Aristotle’s Ethics^ but the scheme is everywhere expanded 
and illuminated by Platonism. 

the Timaeus^ the Republic^ and elsewhere, Plato divides 
the soul into three principles : one rational and two irrational. 
The irrational principles are spirit or anger and sensuality 

and Temperance is the harmony resulting in the mind when the 
rational spirit rules. (^Republic Hk IV.) 

In the second book Guyon is the ideal of Temperance, the 
palmer who serves as his guide, continually helping and 
.admonishing, represents the rational principle and, being such 
and nothing more, is shown in a somewhat dry and impersonal 
light. The first six cantos, when taken as a whole, show Guyon 
tempted by tiic first irrational principle anger and the later six 
cantos show him tempted by the second irrational principle- 
lust or passion. 

In the Laches Plato had shown that the virtues are insepar¬ 
ably connected. Thus Socrates rejects, one after another, the 
definitions of Courage given by shows that courage may 

not only mean endurance in battle, but also the endurance of 
pain and reproach ; it is a certain wise strength of mind, the 
reasonable fortitude of a m.an who foresees what is coming and 
is very different from mere fury like that of a wild beast ; the 
man who h.as such a knowledge of good and evil as is necessary 
for real courage must have in addition temperance and justice 
and all the other virtues. This is the case with Spenser’s 
Guyon : he is full of coumgc but it is reasoned and careful 
courage, sharply distinguished from the mere animal spirit of 
Pyroclilcs and Cymochles ; it includes fortitude as is shown by 
the .T,dvcnturcs in the Cave of Mammon and Acrasia’s bower 
and it is the inspiring spirit without which the virtue of 
rcmperance could not exist. 
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The number of allusions in the second book is very large. 
The regality of reason is dwelt upon and the misery of the man 
who permits it to be ruled by his baser part. 

“Behold the ymage of mortalitie, 

And feeble nature cloth’d with fleshly tyre. 

When raging passion with fierce tyranny 
Robs reason of her dew regalitie, 

And makes it servaunt to her basest part, 

The strong it weakens with infirmitie, 

And with bold fury amies the weakest hart; 

The strong through pleasure soonest falles, the weake through 
smart.’* 

(II. i. 57.) 

In the account of Guyon’s visit to the Cave of Mammon 
and the lower world we see that Spenser cannot make even 
incidental reference to the hemlock without recollecting its 
connection with the death of Socrates. 


“ Cicuta bad 

With which th’ unjust Athenians made to dy 
Wise Socrates ; who, thereof quaffing glad, 

Pour’d out his life and last Philosophy 
To the fayre Critias, his dearest Belamy.” 

(ii. vii. 42.) 


The essential spirit of the scene is seized though the 
reference is quite inaccurate, as the mention of Critias shows, 
and proves, as do many other quotations, that Spenser quotes 
froi^^emory. 

V<^he description of the House of Temperance, in which 
dwells Alma or the soul, contains several passages borrowed 
from the Thnaeus. At the end of the same canto the wisdom 
of the sages who inhabit it is compared to the wisdom of 
Socrates 


whom Greece, the Nourse of all good arts, 

By Phoebus doome the wisest thought alive.” 

> (II. ix. 48.) 

'^^n the siege that is conducted against the House of Tem¬ 
perance by its foes, the teaching of the Republic is plainly 
present to Spenser*s mind ; strong affections, that is passions, 
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nrc ever ajjninst the reason and aiming at brining 

the soul into captivity but there is no life so miserable as that 
which is subject to their tyranny ; in the body in which Alma 
or thh soul reigns rightly all the parts are held in due subjection. 

In the third book of The Faerie Queene the Platonic influence 
is no less manifest. If Spenser had followed Aristotle strictly 
he ought to have considered Chastity as a part of Temperance ; 
if he had followed the mediaeval ideal he would have rendered 
it as a strict asceticism; but instead he is wholly Platonic. 

Chastity, as exhibited in Britomart, is essentially the noble 
love of the Phaednts ; it has nothing ascetic about it, it is 
glowing and passionate, even tortured with its passion, but 
it has at the same time a noble restraint, it is incapable of 
baseness, it is a love inspired by and dwelling upon one image, 
despising all allurements and impelled to heroic achievements. 
The struggle of Chastity is against the mean and ignoble love, 
as typified in the enchanter Busirane, full of sensuousness and 

cruelty. 

There are many direct allusions. Britomart explains to the 
' Red Cross Knight how all her heart is set, as according to the 
Symposium^ the heart of the noble lover always is, upon the 
desire for honour. 

All my delight on deedes of nrincs is sett, 

To hunt out pcrillcs nnd adventures hard, 

By sea, by land, where so they may be melt, 

Oncly for honour and for high regard, 

Without respect of richesse or reward^.” (in. il. 7.) 

Again Spenser describes the love which is his theme almost 
exactly as he describes it in the second of the Fenvre Hymnes* 

“ Most sacred fire that humest mightily 
In living brcsls, ykindled first above 
Emongsi th* eiornall spheres and lamping sky. 

And thence pour’d into men, which men call Love. 

.that swcctc fit that doth true beaulie love, 

And chooseth vertue for his dearest Dame, 

Whence spring all noble dccdcs and never dying fame^.’* 

(ill. iii. 1.) 

* lb. 11. 63—70 and 117—134. 


* Hymn l., 11 . 334 — 331. 
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It is this love, Spenser explains, by which the eternal decrees 
of Providence are brought about. In the fifth canto Spenser 
makes the same contrast between the two types of love as is 
made by Plato in the Symposimn and by himself in the second 
Hymn ; in base minds the only effect of love is to stir up 
sensual desire and make them waste their time in sloth andj 'v 
idleness, but in noble minds it kindles the highest aspirations, I 

“Nc suffereth it uncomely idlenesse 
In his free thought to build her sluggish nest, 

Ne sulTereth it thought of ungentlenesse 
Ever to creep into bis noble brest; 

But to the bichest and the worthiest 
Lifteth it up that els would lowly fall*,” 

(ill. V, 2 .) 

Spenser may be said to have used up the noblest part of his 
ethics in the first three books of The Faerie Queene, In the 
first two he represents the Platonic conception of virtue as 
being essentially the health and harmony of the soul, the perfect 
balance of all the faculties and his first two heroes illustrate it / 
in full. 

the third book Spenser deals with the Platonic conception 
of love and makes it incarnate in the person of Britomart. It 
is noticeable that she is never tempted as the heroes of the 
first two books are, all in her is perfectly noble, but at the same 

time there is a restlessness and fever in her which they do not 

/ 

possess. 

In the later books Spenser, having exhausted his main 
Platonic inspiration, had much less assured guidance and 
hence, in part at any rate, the inferiority of these books in 
ethical value and their comparative lack of cohesion. His plan 
was to exhibit each virtue in turn; but he was met by the 
dilemma which Socrates states so eloquently in the Laches that 
each virtue seems unable to exist without the active co-operation 
of all the rest; thus he was almost compelled either to repeat 
the full portraits given in the earlier books or else, in achieving 

* I., 11. 175— 
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variety, to descend to a lower level and the latter is the 
alternative he chooses. 

In the fourth book his conception of friendship is curiously 
weak and unsatisfying ; the noble and enthusiastic feeling 
which represents friendship in Plato he had already embodied 
in the person of Britomart, and it is significant that though 
Britomart is not nominally the centre of the fourth book, yet 
her figure continues to attract the main interest to itself. 

In the Introduction Spenser shows at the outset his 
confusion of mind by speaking, not of the friendship which is 
nominally his theme, but directly of love. 

♦ 

“ For it of honor and all vertue is 
The roote, and brings forth glorious flourcs of fame, 

That crowne true lovers with immortal bliss, 

The meed of them that love, and do not live amisse. 

Which who so list lookc backc to former ages. 

And call to count the things that then were donne. 

Shall find that all the workes of those wise sages, 

And hravc exploits which great Heroes wonne, 

In love were either ended or begunne : 

Witnesse the father of Philosophie, 

Which to his Crilias, shaded oft from sunne. 

Of love full manic lessons did apply, 

The which these Stoickc censours cannot well deny'.’* 

(IV. I, 3.) 

The reference in the last paragraph seems to be to the 
Phaedrtis but, if so, it is quoted with singular inaccuracy. 

Britomart is the embodiment of noble beauty, not only 
physical but of the mind and soul and, wherever she ap¬ 
pears, she inspires a feeling of awe akin to worship. In her 
fight with the unknown Artcgall he strikes her helmet and 
shears a portion of it away; her face appears in such beauty 
that he is overwlieimed with astonishment and delight; when 
he raises liis arm to strike her he finds himself bewitched so 


' Hymn i., II. 218—224 and 232—238. 
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that he cannot ; his sword and his hand are incapable of 
injuring a beauty so great. 

“And he himselfe, long gazing thereupon, 

At last fell humbly down upon his knee, 

And of his wonder made religion, 

Weening some heavenly goddesse he did see, 

Or else unweeting what it else might bee; 

.Whilest trembling horrour did his sense assayle, 

And make ech’ member quake and manly heart to quayle’.” 

(IV. vi. 22 .) 

From that moment Artegall is filled with love; but his 
reverence for Britomait restrains the expression of it. In the 
imagery of the Phaedriis Spenser represents his restraint as 
making his emotions more furious. 

“Whereby the passion grew more fierce and faine, 

Like to a stubborne steede whom strong hand would restraine.” 

In the eighth canto of the same book Spenser explains how 
one of the best characteristics of the golden age was the 
innocence of the love experienced during its reign but, after it 
passed away, love and beauty were both put to shame and 
beauty, which was the image of the Creator, became degraded, 
(iv. viii. 32.) 

In the beginning of another canto Spenser weighs the 
advantages of family affection, love and friendship; he declares 
that natural affection is soon overcome by “ Cupid’s greater 
flame” but faithful friendship surpasses them both and, in this 
case at any rate, it is evident that Spenser means by friendship 
the enthusiastic rapture of Plato. 

“ But faithfull friendship doth them both suppresse, 

And them with maystring discipline doth tame, 

Through thoughts aspyring to eternall fame: 

For as the soul doth rule the earthly masse, 

And all the service of the body frame. 

So love of soule doth love of bodie passe^.’* 

(iv. ix. 2.) 

^ Hymn i., 11. s H. 169—1S2. 
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In the tenth canto when Scudamour describes his winning 
of Amoret lie tells of the gardens of Venus where there are 
many pairs of friends ; he describes their affection as it is 
described in the speech of Phaedrus in the Syinposiunu 

“lovers lincked in true harts consent, 

Which loved not as these for like intent. 

But on chast vertue grounded their desire 
Farre from all fraud or fayned blandishment ; 

Which, in their spirits kindling zealous fire. 

Brave thoughts and noble deedes did evermore inspire. 

Such were great Hercules and Hyllus deare 
Stout Theseus and Pirithous his feare, 

Pylades and Orestes by his side ;. 

All these, and all that ever had bene tyde 
In bands of fricndsliip, there did live for ever, 

Whose lives although decay’d, yet loves decayed never'.” 

(iv. X. a6, ay.) 

The episode of the false Florimell is an allegory embodying 
Platonic thought ; Florimell is true beauty, beauty not only of 
body but of mind and soul ; the false Florimell is an exact 
resemblance so far as outward form is concerned but, when she 
is confronted witli the true beauty, she dissolves away and 
becomes nothing. 

In the fifth book the Platonic influence is much less than in 
the preceding ones. Plato’s fullest definitions of Justice are 
given in the Republic, which is, in fact, one long argument on 
the nature of Justice as revealed in the individual and in the 
state. Justice in the individual consists in the harmony of the 
whole nature when the reasoning principle governs and the 
passions arc properly subservient, while Justice in the state 
consists in the proper arrangement of all its parts when every 
class has its function and fulfils it. (Hk iv.) 

Spenser was precluded by his scheme from accepting either 
of these definitions; the first is almost indistinguishable from 


* Compare Jlymn i,, 1|. ^32—138. 
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the Temperance which he had already described in the person 
of Guyon; the second would have involved making Justice a 
social virtue and he did not mean to treat of the social virtues 
until he came to the second (unattempted) twelve books of The 
Faerie Queene. 

The fifth book, as it stands, is a somewhat unsatisfying 
compromise between the two. Artegall, like the typical knight 
errant, goes about executing justice in the sense that he punishes 
evil doers and avenges wrong, but he also takes part in inter¬ 
national affairs in the expedition to aid Belg^, etc. 

Yet his fate is in some respects akin to that of the truly just 
man described in the Republic ; Glaucon says that the truly 
just man will often be the prey of doubt and misunderstanding; 
he will seem to others to be different from what he is and 
will be assailed with all kinds of slander and evil report. So 
Spenser represents his Artegall on the return from his great 
victory |is assailed by the hags Envy and Detraction. 

the sixth book Spenser’s aim becomes less definitely 
moral; he forgets his severity of purpose and allows himself to 
dally at ease in the “delightful land of Faery”; there is not 
much Platonic influence but it occurs here and there in the love 
making of Calidore and Pastorella. Pastorella, in her beauty 
and simplicity, enchants him into contemplation: 

“ So stood he still long gazing thereupon, 

Ne any will had thence to move away. 

And sate there still untill the flying day 
Was farre forth spent, discoursing diversly 
Of sundry things as fell, to worke delay.” 

In Spenser’s minor poems Platonic influence is shown almost 
entirely in his conception of love. 

In the Teares of the Muses both Terpsichore and Erato 
express the same idea as that in the Hymnes. 

“Such high conceipt of that celestiall fire. 

The base-bom brood of blindnes cannot gesse, 

Ne ever dare their dunghill thoughts aspire 
Unto so loitie pitch of perfectnesse*.” 

^ See Hymn l., 11 . 169 —175* 
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In Colin Cloul's Come Home Againe Spenser contrasts the 
love of the courtiers, which is all frivolity and folly, with the 
true type; the courtiers continually speak of love, “all their talk 
and study is of it,” every man must bear the badge of some gay 
mistress and no man among them is esteemed “ Unless, he swim 
in love up to the eares”; but they do not interpret love as 
shepherds {i.e, poets) interpret it ; they profane his mighty 
mysteries and serve him in evil fashion. 

The true nature of love is explained to be the underlying 
principle of all creation : 

“ Of loves pcifection perfectly to speake, 

Or of his nature rightly to define, 

Indeed (said Colin) passeth reasons reach. 

And needs his priest t’expresse his powre divine, 
h'or long before the world he was ybore*. 

And bred above in Venus bosome dearc : 
hor by his powre the world was made of yore, 

And all that therein wondrous doth appearc. 

For how should else things so far from attonc, 

And so great enemies as of them bee, 

Be ever drawne together into one 
And taught in such accordance to agree? 

I hrough him the cold began to covet heat, 

And water fire ; the light to mount on hie 

And th’ heavie downe to peize ; the hungry t* cat. 

So, being former foes, they wexed friends. 

And gan by liile leame to love each other: 

• • • • • • * 

But man, that had the sparkc of reasons might 
More then the rest to rule his passion 
Chose for his love the fairest in his sight 
Like as himselfe was fairest by creation: 

For beautie is the bayt which with delight 
Doth man allure for to enlarge his kind; 

Beautie, the burning lamp of heavens light*. 

Darting her beames into each feeble mynd.’* 

* See n. 50-56. > See i., II. 57-91. 

* See Hjn/n i., 11 . 106—119. 
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In the EpUhaiamhtm there is the same preference for 

the inward beauty of mind and spirit over the outward beauty. 

He praises in the highest terms the physical loveliness of his 
bnde. 


But if ye saw that which no eyes can see, 

The inward beauty of her lively spright 
Garnisht with heavenly guifts of high degree, 
Much more then would ye wonder at that sight— 
There vertue raynes as Queene in royal throne. 
And giveth lawes alone. 


j The which the base affections doe obay, 

^ And yeeld theyr services unto her will*.” 

Spenser^s Sonnets again are full of the influence of Plato 
and this helps to make amends for what might otherwise be a 
want of interest in them ; they have not, like those of Shake¬ 
speare and Sidney, an enthralling story to tell; there is very 
lUle narrative, what there is consists of only the ordinary alter¬ 
nations of a lovePs hopes and fears and many of the sonnets are 
a most purely imitative and follow the usual Petrarchan con¬ 
vention though with a style so perfect as almost to rival that of 
Petrarch himself. 


The greater number of his finest ideas and expressions 
are suggested by Plato. The poet dwells throughout on the 
exa tation of his love, its purity, the rapture and inspiration he 
erives from it. He explains how it kindles light in his soul: 


soverayne beauty which I doo admyre, 

Witnesse the world how worthy to be prayzed \ 

The light whereof hath kindled heavenly fyre 
In my fraile spirit, by her from basenesse raysed.” 

{Sonnet 3.) 

to explain that she has made him incapable now 
, anything impure, but he stands in amazement at 

6 sight of her celestial beauty ; astonishment arrests his pen 
^ makes dumb his lips. He consoles himself for her delay 
y remembering that it is only the base loves which are easily 



* See Hymn ii., 11 . 183—189. 
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won ; the true and noble love cannot be achieved by anything 
except labour and perseverance but, when once achieved, it is 
constant. 

His beloved is full of divine fire, her beauty is heavenly, it 
renews the whole of nature and calms the storm of passion. 

" More then most fnirc, full of the living fire, • 

Kinillecl above unto the Maker neerc;. 

Through your bright beams doth not the blinded guest 
Shoot out his daits to base affections wound; 

Hut Angels come to lead fraile inindcs to rest 
In chasl desires, on heavenly beauty bound, 

You frame my thoughts and fashion me within.** 

(St^nuet 8 .) 

He dwells on her physic.al perfections but repeats and 
emphasises the idea that her mind is fairer still. 

"But that which fairest is but few behold, 

Her mind adoriul with verlues manifold.’* 

{Sonnet 15.) 

Her beauty allures the gaze of all but awakens reverence 
.nnd represses all base desires. 

‘‘She to her love <lolh lookers eyes allure; 

And, with sterne countenance, back again doth chnee 
Their looser lookes that stir up lustes impure*.** 

{Sorw<t 41 .) 

His eyes are so filled with the glory of her beauty that they 
cannot lirook the sight of anything beside; all the magnificence 
of the world is vain and its splendours appear as shadows. 

“ Yet arc mine eyes so fdlc<l with the store 
Of that faire sight, that nothing else they brooke, 

But lothc the things which they did like before, 

And can no more endure on them to looke. 

All this world’s glory seemeth vayne to me, 

And all their showes but shadowes, saving she*** 

{Softnet 35.) 

‘ Sec Ifymn 11., IL 161-163. > See Jlymn I., 11 . ao,—110. 
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She is the image of the Maker’s beauty, divinely wrought and 
all but exciting worship. 

“The glorious image of the Maker’s bcautie 
My soverayne saint, the Idoll of my thought. 

Dare not henceforth, above the bounds of dewtie, 

T* accuse of pride or rashly blame for ought. 

For being, as she is, divinely wrought,. 

Such heavenly formes ought rather worshipt be 
Then dare be lov’d by men of meane degree.” 

{yonuet 6i.) 

Spenser is haunted by Plato’s image of the wings of soul; 

ne recounts how when his spirit spreads its wings it becomes 

c ogged with mortality but the sovereign beauty of his lady 

resembles heaven’s light and restores his soul to its true 
sphere. 




“ Oft, when my spirit doth spred her bolder winges. 

In mind to mount up to the purest sky; 

It down is weighd with thought of earthly things, 

And clogd with burden of mortality; 

Where, when that soverayne beauty it doth spy. 
Resembling heavens glory in her light, 

Drawne with sweet pleasures bayt, it back doth fly 
And unto heaven forgets her former flight*.” 

(Sonnet 72.) 

feturns again, and yet again, to the comparison between 
e inward and outward beauty, the former being the more 
n'lrable and also the image of the divine. 

Men call you fayre, and you doe credit it. 

For that your selfe ye dayly such doe see: 

Rut the true fayre, that is the gentle wit 

And vertuous mind, is much more praysed of me 

.is true beautie ; that doth argue you 

To be divine, and borne of heavenly seed; 

Deriv’d from that fayre Spirit, from whom al true 
And pericet beauty did at first proceed-.” 

(Sonnet 79.) 

See Hymn i., U. igg —2 Hymn 11., 11 . iia—119. 
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He sees nothing but the image of the heavenly ray as 
revealed in her, the true idea and type of beauty in itself, in 
contemplation of her he supports and sustains his souU 

“ Nc ought I see, though in the clearest day. 

When others gaze upon theyr shadowes vaine, 

But th’only image of that heavenly ray 
Whereof some glance tlolh in mine clc remayne. 

Of which behokling the Idaea plaync, 

Through contemplation of iny purest part. 

With light thereof I doc my sclfc siistaync, 

And thereon feed my love-affamisht hart'.” 

[^Sonuet 87.) 


II. 

The Influence of Tlato on the “ Fowre Hymnes.” 

As will have been perceived from the foregoing brief survey 
the influence of Plato on Spenser is a very profound one. It 
provides him with a continual inspiration and moulds the whole 
of his general conception of virtue as well as a lofty theory of 
love. It is in this theory of love that the influence of Plato is 
most immediately and persistently shown, and the theory itself 
is expressed most clearly and definitely in the Fowre Hymnes. 
They were not published until the year 1596, but, as Spenser 
himself explains in the Introduction, two of them had been 
written much earlier. The Hymnes of Love and Beauty “ too 
much pleased those of like age and disposition,” and, since the 
number of copies distributed made it impossible for the poet to 
call them in, he determined to amend them and, “by way of 
retractation, to reforme them, making, in stead of those two 
Hymnes of earthly or naturall love and beautie, two others of 
heavenly and celestiall.” 

So in the Hymne of Heairenly Lo 7 >e Spenser laments 

*• Many lewd layes (ah I woe is me the more I) 

In praise of that mad fit which fooles call love, 

I have in th’ heat of youth made heretofore.” 

* See Hymn 11., 11. a 10—135. 
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The accusation of lewdness certainly could not be brought 

against the'first two hymns as they stand, but it is possible that 

Spenser altered them or else that he is referring to other love 
poetry. 

The theory of love and beauty expressedTn all four is taken 
mainly from the erotic dialogues of Plato—the Phaedrus and 
Symposium. Spenser harmonises the different views expressed 
in them as far as he can, and omits what he has no place for 
though occasionally, it must be admitted, he is led into incon¬ 
sistencies. 

The speech of Socrates in the Phaedrus is one clear and 
consistent whole, but the speakers in the Symposium express 
different points of view which are not in all respects easy to 
reconcile; Spenser takes something from almost every one, 
blending and harmonising in his own way. He also borrows 
freely from the Italian Platonists, at times to explain Plato, 
sometimes to amplify and occasionally to introduce totally fresh 
matter ; he relies on them most in the two later hymns—those 
on Heavenly Love and Heavenly Beauty—where Plato, naturally, 
could supply less of a model. 

The student will probably find that the simplest way of 
studying the Hymnes is to take first those portions which are 
to the direct influence of Plato and then consider those 
which may be traced to the Italian Platonists, 

In the Phaedrus love is explained in its relation to beauty 
and as being essentially the excitement produced by the sight of 
beauty ; this explanation involves reference to two of Plato’s 
favourite doctrines—that of recollection and that of ideas. 

The doctrine of recollection is developed most fully in the 
hfeno : the soul of man has undergone many incarnations ; it is 
always passing from one body to another, in its different stages 
of existence, and especially in the upper world, it has seen and 
learnt all things but, when it comes upon earth, the body 
obscures and darkens it, and it forgets the greater part of its 
nowledge. It is capable, however, of recollecting all that it 
bas known and it does so mainly by association; when it 
clearly knows or perceives one thing then it is reminded of 
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many others. Socrates proves his point by the case of the slave 
who is led to demonstrate a difficult problem in geometry. 

Jn the Parmeniilcs Plato developes the doctrine of ideasj^ 
all objects of sense arc fleeting and changeable but everything 
that we can sec has its eternal idea or prototype ; thus, removed 
from the material world of birth and death and change, there 
is another world of pure and perfect forms, imperceptible to the 
earthly senses, and which, for dwellers in this world, can be 
apprehended by reason alone ; each single form is in itself pure 
and unchangeable and eternal ; each one answers to some 
visible object and all visible objects arc what they are, possessed 
of form and qualities, only because they share in the divine 
essence of their corresponding ideas. 

In the Phaedrus Socrates begins his praise of love by saying 
that, like the gift of prophecy and the gift of poetic song, it is a 
divine madness. 


The soul is immortal ; when fully winged it soars upward 
and is the ruler of the universe but the imperfect soul loses its 
feathers and, settling on the ground, receives an earthly frame. 
1 he wing is intended to soar aloft and carry the soul to the 
upper region where the gods dwell. Ucauty, wisdom and good¬ 
ness are all divine things ami nourish the wing of the soul: 

To Ofiov KdXoM, {Tu<f)ui'^ ayodoi', 7r<ii» oTi TOio0ro>»’ rovrotr 
Tf}t(l)fTui T€ Kai ov^€T(n y( to Tiji TrTfptofta^, 

When fed upon evil, foulness and the like the wing wastes 

away; fit K«i kh\ toU ivavrlois t€ Ka\ 

dioWvrai. 


Tlmse souls which Iiavc sufficient strength can follow the 
gods and enter the heaven of licavens ; reaching this the divine 
intelligence rejoices to behold reality, it gazes upon truth and 
IS inspired and made happy by the sight: in its course it 
beholds justice and temperance and true knowledge, not in the 
form of created things but as they really are. Ka$op^ piv 

BiKcuoavvqv, KaOopa Kudop^ Si tniaTijprjvK 


' Phafdrus 246 . 

^ 347. See also notes pp. 54, 69, 
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Many souls, however, are unable to sustain their flight, their 
wings are broken, they descend to earth and become embodied 
m human forms*. The more they have seen of truth in the 
upper world the more excellent are their natures upon earth. 
aXXa TTfv fiev TrXfiora iSov(T(iv as yovi^v ni'fipor y^vi^cofiivov 

<fnXo(T6<l>OV T) <J}l\oKd\ov TJ fXOVaiKOV TIVOS Kat €pCOT(KOV. 

The man who beholds beauty here upon earth is transported 
by it, not for its own sake only but because it reminds him of 
the beauty, lofty, divine, and imperishable, which he has seen 
in the world above. Not all men are equally delighted, for 
there is a great difference in the power of recollection ; some 
souls do not easily recall the things of the other world “they 
ntay have* seen them for a short time only, or have been un¬ 
fortunate in their earthly lot, and may have lost the memory 
of the holy things which they once perceived through some 
evil and corrupting association.” Few only retain an adequate 
remembrance of them ; and they, when they behold any image 
0 that other world, are rapt in amazement; but they are 
Ignorant of what this rapture means, because they do not 
c early perceive. For there is no light in the earthly copies 
o justice or temperance or any of the higher qualities which 
are precious to souls; they are seen through a glass dimly ; 
and there are few who, going to the images, behold in them 
t e realities, and they only with difficulty. They might have 
seen beauty shining in brightness, when, with the happy band 
o lowing in the train of Zeus, as we philosophers, or of other 
gods as others did, they saw a vision and were initiated into 
*uysteries which may be truly called most blessed, and which 
We celebrated in our state of innocence ; having no experience 
0 evils as yet to come; admitted to the sight of apparitions 
mnocent and simple and calm and happy, shining in company 
wit celestial forms ; and coming to earth we find her here 
00, s ming in clearness through the clearest aperture of sense, 
or sight is the keenest of our bodily senses ; though not by 
* Phaedrus 248. 

^ r ” 

owett s translation. For parallel passages in the original see 
notes pp. 65, sjo. 
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that is wisdom sieen ; her loveliness would have been trans¬ 
porting if there had been a visible image of her, and the same 
is true of the loveliness of the other ideas as well. But this is 
the privilege of beauty, that she is the loveliest and also the most 
palpable to sight*. Now he who is not newly initiated or who 
has become corrupted, docs not easily rise out of this world 
to the sight of true beauty in the other ; he looks only at her 
earthly namesake, and instead of being awed at the sight of 
her, like a brutish beast he rushes on to enjoy and beget ; he 
consorts with wantonness and is not afraid or ashamed of 
pursuing pleasure in violation of nature. But he whose initia¬ 
tion is recent, and who has been the spectator of many glories 
in the other world, is amazed when he secs anyone having a 
godlike face or form, which is the expression of divine beauty; 
and at first a shudder runs through him and again the old awe 
steals over him ; then looking upon the face of his beloved as 
of a god, he reverences him, and if he were not afraid of being 
thought a downriglit madman, he w’ould sacrifice to his beloved 
as to the image of a god ; then as he gazes on him there is 
a sort of reaction, and tlie shudder naturally passes into an 
unusual heat .and perspiration ; for as he receives the effluence 
of beauty through the eyes, the wing moistens and he warms. 
Ami as he warms, the parts out of wliich the wing grew, and 
which had been hitlicrto closed and rigid, and had prevented 
the wing from shooting forth, are melted, and as nourishment 
slicams upon him, the lower end of the wing begins to swell 
and grow from the root upwards ; and the growth extends 
under the whole soul ftir once the whole was winged^.** 

Socrates piocccds to explain that, when the lover is separated 
from the beloved, the growth of the wing is arrested and the 
whole soul is in a state of irritation and pain but is still 
delighted at the recollection of the beauty it has beheld ' 

And from both of them together the soul is oppressed at 
the strangeness of her condition, and is in a great strait and 
excitement, and in her madness can neither sleep by night 
noi abide in her place by day 3 . And wherever she thinks that 
* Sec nuic p. 4;. a Phacdnis % 2^1, * Sec note p. 48. 
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she will behold the beautiful one, thither in her desire she runs. 

And when she has seen him, and bathed herself with the waters 

of desire, her constraint is loosened, and she is refreshed and 

has no more pangs and pains ; and this is the sweetest of all 

pleasures at the time, and is the reason why the soul of the 

lover will never forsake his beautiful one, whom he esteems 

above all ; he has forgotten mother and brethren and com- 
* 

panions, and he thinks nothing of the neglect and loss of 
his property^.* 


In the most famous of all similes Socrates compares the 
soul to a figure of a composite nature—a pair of winged horses 
and a charioteer. The charioteer is noble but the horses are 
mixed ; one of them is good and the other is bad : the noble 
horse is a lover of honour and modesty and temperance and 
a. follower of true glory; he does not need the whip but can 
he guided by admonition only: the dark horse will obey 
nothing but the whip and spur, and even those with difficulty^. 
Now when the charioteer beholds the vision of love, and 
as his whole soul warmed through sense, and is full of the 
Pjickings and ticklings of desire, the obedient steed, then as 
a ways under the government of shame, refrains from leaping 

^he other, without heeding the blows of 
the^whip, plunges and runs away3." 

3 ovtf o TjVlO^OS td^V TO CpQiTlKOV OflflOy TTOfTav ai<T0f}1T(l 
ttiv y«/jyaXctr/xou re Koi noBov K€VTp<$}V V7TO- 

® fvireiQijs Tip rUtv tTrTrtai/, det re koi t6t( 

*** €avTov KaT€y(€i fjiq d-mTTTjBav rm epapcvip. 

b charioteer and the noble steed indignantly oppose him 

is violence urges them on. “And now they are at the 

®POt and behold the flashing beauty of the beloved ; which 

^ en the charioteer sees, his memory is carried to the true 

eauty whom he beholds in company with Modesty set in 

Cf oly place. He sees her but he is afraid and falls back¬ 
ward in adoration.” 




3 Ib . 254. 


* Ib. 247, 253. 
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Krti rrpo^ ni’TO) r’ f'yfvoirro *cni dfinv Tr/v o>/rt»' t&v rraiSiKOiV 
atTTpuTrTovaau • tSoi-TOf fit Tov ^vi 6 )(ov 17 fxv^pTj npos Trjv Tov KaXXovr 
fl>v(7iv T}vi)^6q, Kai 7r(iXii' (Ihfv ai'Tqv pera fT<i><ppo<rvvr)i tv Ayv^ 
^tWfKp fif^OifTttV ^ 

The slru^'<;le is often repeated. “And wlicn this has 
happened several time? and llie villain has ceased from his 
wanton way, he is tamed and humbled, and follows the will 
of the charioteer, and when he secs the beautiful one he is 
ready to die of fear. And from that time forward the soul 
of the lover follows the beloved in modesty and holy fear.” 

uTuv TiivTov 7r<)XX(<Kcr ndtr^Kov 6 rrovqpof t^s v^ptoas 
TiiTTfit'oiOf]^ (TTfTat Tfi TOV qvt6)(Ov »rpoi'o(«, Kol orav XBff t6v 

KuXov, {faofito 6t«»XXvr<u • o)iTT€ avpfititvd tot’ rjliq rffv tov epaoToO 

<ii8ovp(vqu T€ Koi df^iouiy tTrf<T$atK 

Acconling to Socrates in the Phaedrtts^ then, love is 
essentially the excitement and rapture produced by the sight 
of beauty, and beauty is able to move so powerfully because 
It is of all earthly things that which possesses the closest 
resemblance to its heavenly idea or prototype or, rather, 
appears to possess the closest resemblance since it appeals 
to the clearest of the senses ; the sight of it arouses the 
reminiscence of the divine beauty, and of the other ideas as 
well, and of the eternal world in which all were seen. The 
J^Juiidrus explains the excitement produced by love as being 
essentially a slate of inspiration or divine madness ; the soul 
which was once winged becomes winged again and capable 
of soaring to the exalted work! which it formerly inhabited. 
I'urther, the Phat'drus carefully distinguishes between that 
excitement of love which is sensuous and has no reverence, 
and that excitement which is mainly spiritual and is full of 
modesty and awe ; the two are sharply contnisted, but it is 
noticeable that they are both described as possible to one and 
the same person. It is the same individual who is capable of 
feeling each, and not only that, but there is the fiercest struggle 
between the two, owing to the contending principles in the lover 
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himself; when the ignoble element prevails the love is sensuous 
and unrestrained but, when the noble element conquers, then 
It IS wholly pure. This pure love is a discipline for the whole 
mind and nature, those who experience it pass their lives in 
happiness and harmony : “ when the end comes, they are light 
and ready to fly away...nor can human discipline or divine 
inspiration confer any greater blessing on man than thish*' 
The leading ideas of the Phaedrus are expressed, more or 
less, in all of the Foivre Hymnes. Thus in the Hynme in Honour 
of L.ove^ the heavenly character of beauty is dwelt upon. 

Theretore in choice of love he doth desyre 
That scemes on earth most heavenly to embrace, 

That same is Beautie, borne of heavenly race. 


For sure ol all that in this mortall irame 
Contained is, nought more divine doth seeme, 

Or that resembleth more th’ immortal! flame 
Of heavenly light, tlien Beauties glorious beame. 

What wonder then, if with such rage extreme 
Fraile men, whose eyes seek heavenly things to sec, 

thereof so much enravisht bee?” (II. no—119.) 
Iheir distress is described : 


Thenceforth they playne, and make ful piteous mone 
Unto the author of their balefull bane : 
he dales they waste, the nights they grieve and grone, 
leir lives they loath, and heavens light disdaine; 
o ^ght but that, whose lampe doth yet remaine 
iresh burning in the image of their eye. 

They deigne to see, and seeing it still dye.” 


The inspiration 

wings : 


(11. 127—1.^3-) 

of love is described by Plato’s image of the 


“For love is I.ord of truth and loialtie, 

Lifting himselfe out of the lowly dust 
n golden plumes up to the purest skic. 

Above the reach of loathly sinfull lust, 
hose base affect through cowardly distrust 
his weake wings dare not to heaven fly, 

But like a moldwarpe in the earth doth ly.” 

(11. 176—182.) 

Phaedrus 356. See also notes p. 53, 
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“ Such is the powre of that sweet passion 
That it all sordid basenesse doth expcll, 

Aud the refyned mind doth newly fashion 
Unto a fairer forme, which now doth clwcll 
In his high tliought, that would it selfe cxccll. 

Which he behoUling still with constant sight 
Admires the mirrour of so heavenly light. 

Whose image printing in his deepest wit, 

He thereon feeds his hungrie fantasy. 

Still frill, yet never satisfyde with it; 

Like Tantale, that in store rloth stervcd ly, 

So doth he pine in most satiety ; 

For nought may quench his infinite desyre, 

Once kindled through that first conceived lyre. 

Thereon his mynd affixed wholly is, 

Ne thinks on ought but how it to attaine; 

His care, his joy, liis hope is all on this. 

That scemes in it all blisses to containc. 

In sight whereof all other blisse scemes vainc t 
Thrisc happie man ! might he the same posscssc, 

He faines himsclfe, and iloth his fortune blesse. 

And though he do not win his wish to end, 

\ ct thus farre liappic he himselfc doth weene, 

1 hat heavens such happie grace did to him lend, 

As thing on earth so heavenly to have scene. 

Whose sole aspect he counts Iclicityc. ” ( 11 . 190—117.) 

In the llymne tn Honour of Beautie Spenser speaks of 

the pattern or idea of beauty, in itself beyond the apprehension 

of mortal sense, but according to which all beautiful things are 
fashioned ; 

“That wondrous Paterne, wlicrcsocre it bee,.. 

Is perfect Beautie, which all men adore ; 

Whose face and feature doth so much excell 
All murtnll scnce, that none the same may tell. 

Thereof ns every earthly thing partakes 
Or more or lessc, by influence divine, 

So it more faire accordingly it makes, 

And the grosse matter of this earthly myne 
Which clothcth it thereafter doth refyne, 

Doing away the drosse which dims the light 

Of that faire bcame which therein is empight.” ( 11 . 36—49.) 
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**That is the thing which givelh pleasant grace 
To all things faire, that kindleth lively fyre. 

Light of thy lampe; which, shyning in the face, 

Thence to the soule darts amorous desyre, 

And robs the harts of those which it admyre.’* 

57—^i-) 

Beauty is often abused but is none the less excellent 
nerself: 

And oft it falles, (aye me, the more to rew !) 

That goodly beautie, albe heavenly borne. 

Is foule abusd, and that celestiall hew, 
y^ich doth the world with her delight adorne, 
a e but the bait of sinne and sinners scorne.** 

nathemore is that faire beauties blame, ^ ^ ^ 

out theirs that do abuse it unto ill.'* 

But ye, faire Dames I the worlds deare ornaments 
And lively images of heavens light, 

^t not your beames with such disparagements 

Rnf darkned quight; 

But, mmdfull still of your first countries sight. 

Doe still preserve your first informed grace, 

ose shadow yet shynes in your beauteous face.’* 

SnencA A 

^ Plato d ^ cniphatic a contrast between love and lust 

Praise^tn en? ^nd he 

patient, ^ ^ zealous terms that love which is loyal and 

‘he iirt compared the lover to the mirror in which 

**1 and so with Bimself, though he is not aware of 

Disi? fonie blot, that hellish fierbrand, 

TW K beauties foulest blame, 

Comm^A f^®*"^®**®* which your eares would bland 

But ic • j ° loves abused name, 

But IS mdeede the bondslave of defame;...,^ 

‘hat loiall is and trew, 

WUl more lUumine your resplendent my. 


in 
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And ndde more brightncssc to >^ur goodly hew, 

From light of his pure fire ; which, by like way 

Kindled of yours, your likencsse doth display ; 

Like as two mirrours, by opposd reflexion, 

Doe both expresse the faces first impression. 

^ (11. 169—183.) 

In the Hymne of Heavenly Love Spenser finds it easy 
enough to use Plato’s imagery for dealing with an emotion 
that is not concerned with any human being, but is spiritual 
in its very essence. He begins by praising the exaltation of 

such a love : 

“ Love, lift me up upon thy golden wings. 

Prom this base world unto thy heavens hight, 

Where I may see those admirable things 

Which there thou workest by thy soveminc might, 

P.urc above fcchlc reach of earthly sight.” 

(11. 1—5.) 


*I luis Spenser imagines himself about to describe a beauty 
lie has already bclicld, though whether, like the souls m Plato, 
lie has beheld it before entering upon this life or whether, like 
Dante, he has seen it in the tlcsh, he does not explain; at 
any rate it is this beauty which he has already beheld that 
he wishes to describe to men, and docs so in the Hymne 
of Heavenly lieautic \ 

“ Kapt with the rage of mine own ravisht thought, 

Through contemplation of those gooiUy sights, 

And glorious images in heaven wrought, 

Whose wondrous beauty, breathing sweet delights 
kindle love in high conccipted sprights; 

I fainc to tell the things ih.at I behold, 

but fcele my wits to faile, and longue to fold. 

Vouchsafe then, O thou most Almightie Spright I 
Prom whom all guifts of wit and knowlctlgo llo\v» 

'To shed into my breast some sparkling light 
Of thine etcrnall Truth, that 1 may show 
Some lille beames to mortall eyes below 
Of that immortall beaulic, there wdth thee, 

Which in my weake disii-aughtcd mynd I see* 
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That with the glorie of so goodly sight 
The hearts of men, which fondly here admyre 
Faire seeming shewes, and feed on vaine delight. 
Transported with celestiall desyre 

Of those faire formes, may lift themselves up hyer, 

And leame to love, with zealous humble dewty, 

Th eternall fountaine of that heavenly beauty.” 

c . 2r-) 

bpenser it should be noted, considers the ‘ ideas ’ of Plato 
as being i„h„ent in the Godhead. Plato speaks of the ideas of 
mpjance, justice, wisdom and the rest which have no repre- 
semattves on earth other than the most feeble copies; so Spenser 
argues from the beauty of what can be seen to the much /real" 

from™hln'l"'^*'^*^“' “essential parts” of God, and 

divine natureTsell loveliness of the 

“pase then, my tongue I and lend unto my mynd 
^ave to bethinke how great that beautie is, 
whose utmost parts so beautifull I fynd; 
ow much more those essentiall parts of his, 

IS ruth, his love, his wisedome, and his blis, 

and his might, 

Ky which he lends us of himselfe a sight ! ’ 

tlT^“Vno li'gtririem 

God is weak manifestation of 

P®®*" compared to the divine light; 

Those unto all he daily doth displ.ay, 

^Od shew himselfe in th> image of his grace. 

Be seen*. °'r '"g'g'osse, through which he may 

Tha " K -lo and base. 

That are unable else to see his face, 

tK'a' r ' r”*"’’ 8'i^'ore.h else so bright. 

Ih Angels selves can not endure his sight.” 

•mperfect, however as c, (••■ ■■d-ng.) 

they are all ib ! ’• ^ resemblances of God upon eartl. 

and by the sight of 

““If and then achi «*alted above 

achieves truly the vision of the divine : 
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“ The menncs, therefore, which unto us is lent 
Him to behold, is on his workcs to looke, 

Which he hath made in beauty excellent. 

And in the same, as in a brasen booke 

To reade enregistrcd in every nooke 

His goodnesse, which his beautie doth declare; 

For all thats gowl is bcautifull and faire. 

Thence gathering plumes of perfect speculation. 

To impe the wings of thy high flying mynd. 

Mount up aloft through heavenly contemplation, 

From this darke world, whose damps the soule do blynd 
And, like the native brood of Eagles kynd, 

On that bright Sunne of Gloric fixe thine eyes. 

Clear’d from grossc mists of traile infirmities.’ 

(ll, 117—140.) 


Socrates snvs, in the PhacHn.., that wisdom is the loveliest 
of all the ideas and that her beauty would have been trans¬ 
porting if there had been any visible image of her. Spenser 
imamnes her as made visible in the heaven of heavens: 


“ There in his bosome Sapience doth sit. 

The soveraine dearling of the Deity. 

Clad like a Queenc in royall robes, most fit 
F'or so great powrc and pccrclesse majesty. 

And all with gemmes and jewels gorgeously 
Adornd, that brighter than the slarres appearc, 

And make her native brighlncs seem more cleare. 

(U. 183—189.) 


Spenser, like many other poets, loves the gorgeous Catholic 
imagery even while he rejects its dogma ; it is curious to notice 
how he contrives to employ this imagery to clothe the abstrac¬ 
tions of his Flatonism ; thus in this hymn he turns Sapience 
into a kind of Virgin Mary, crowned with gold and carrying a 
sceptre with which she sways the whole heaven and earth. Her 
beauty, inasmuch as she is Wisdom, is far beyond that of all 

other things : 

“The fairenessc of her face no tongue can tell; 

For she the daughters of all wemens race, 

And Angels eke, in beautie doth excell* 
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Sparkled on her from Gods owne glorious face, 

And more increasl by her owne goodly grace, 

'I'hat it doth farre exceed all humane thought, 

Ne can on earth coiijpaied be to ouglil.” 

( 11 . 2O4 — 310 .) 

This Wisdom is the source of perfect happiness and trans¬ 
forms the human being wholly into the spirit : 

“ But who so may, thrise happie man him hold. 

Of all on earlli whom God so much doth grace, 

And lets his owne Beloved to behold; 

For in the view of her celestiall face 

All joy, all blisse, all happinesse, have place; 

Ne ought on earth can want unto the wight 
Who of her sclfe can win the wishfull sight.” 

( 11 . 239—245-) 

“None thereof worthy be, but those whom slice 
Vouchsafclh to her presence to receave, 

And letteth them her lovely face to see, 

Whereof such wondrous pleasures they conceave, 

And sweet contentment, that it doth bereave 
Their scale of sense, through inhnite delight, 

And them transport from (Icsh into the spright.” 

(11. 253—259.) 

In the Symposium various views of love are given according 
to the personality of the speakers. 

Phaedrus, who is the first, begins by affirming that Love is 

the eldest of the gods and there is no record of his parents ; 

he quotes Hesiod to the effect that first of all there was chaos 

and then the earth and love, but love was the first of all the 
gods*. 

So in the Hymiie in Honour of Love Spenser represents 
the birth of love s 

For ere this worlds still moving mighte masse. 

Out of great Chaos ugly prison crept. 

In which his goodly lace long bidden was 
From heavens view, and in deepe darknesse kept, 

S 

^ Symposium 178. See also notes p* 43* 


W. 
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Love, that liacl now long lime securely slept 
In Vciuts lap, unarmed then and naked, 

Gan rcaic his head, by Clolho being waked.” 

(il- 57 —^ 3 -) 


Pliacciriis goes on to explain that love is not only the eldest 
of the gods, he is the source of the greatest benefits. The lover 
and the beloved cnct>uragc each other in the practice of virtue: 

“ For the principle which ought to be the guide of men who 
would nobly live—that principle, I say, neither kindred nor 
iionour nor wealth nor any other motive is able to implant 
so well as love. Of what am 1 speaking? Of the sense of 
honour and dishonour without which neither states nor indi¬ 
viduals ever do any good or great work....If there were only 
some way of contriving that a state or an army should be 
made up of lovers and their loves, they would be the very best 
governors of their own city...and when fighting at one another’s 
side tlicy would ovcicomc the world. For what lover would 
not choose rallier to be seen by all mankind than by his beloved 
cither when abandoning his post or throwing away his arms? 
lie would be ready to die a thousand deaths rather than to 
endure this....The veriest coward would become an inspired 
licro, equal to the bravest, at such a time. Love would inspire 
him....Love will make men dare to die for their beloved—love 
alone ; and women as well as men.” 

TrpfaftvTtiToi 6c ptyurrou' ciytiduu* »//*?»' oTrniff y^p 

Xprj dvOpuyjTois JiyftaOiu navTos tov (iiuv r««f ptWovert 
/S((ocrc(rd(i(, rovro ofre a’vyyfi’fiti o7a tc c'^ttoicii* ovto) icaXwr OVTC 


Tipai ovT€ ttXovtos' orr uXXo Tpios. Xcyo) 6e Tt Toxrroi 

Tijv tVl fx(v Tois tnt Tt»?v koXoT; <pi\oTtpiav' 

oi) yap ((mu dvfv tovtiou outc ttoXiv orTC idi<t>rr)p pfynXa ical icoXa 
(pya (^(py(i^((T0au,..€l (wv nr yevotTo wore n6Xiv ytvffrBat 

5 (TTparoTTf^ov (pa(rT<ji)p tc »c<u TrutdtKcui', avK «<mv otroir 
(’ififivov olKi)(Tfiav rf)p (avriov tj ('tnt^itpfvoi rruvroiv rwv aiO’XP®*' 
Ka\ (f>i\aTip(tvp(vin npo^ <iXX//X<*i»s, Kti't pa\dp€Voi y' 6i» ptT* oXX^XftiV 
Oi ToioOroi viK<^tv (iv oXi'yoi ovrer wr «jror cijrciv trdvTnr dv^pcotrovs* 
fpdiu yap (ivifp xhro fraiSixtuv di^Otjvai tj Xittwv Ta^iv ^ ofrXo drro&a^ 
Xd)V fyTTOV &P drj TTOV 6«^atTO !j VITO ndvTU}V Td)V flAXo)!^, K(U 
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TOVTov T€dvapai av TToWaKH iXoiTo ",..ovBe^s ovt<o kokos ovTiva ovk 
tiv avTos o Ep<i>s ivdfov Troiijo'fte Trpoy ap^rf^Vy (oare opoiov €ipai tw 
npto-T<o <f>va'€i •,,.Kai pi)v v-7r€pa7ro$vf)a‘Keiv ye povot eBeXovaiv oi 
epS>VT€Sy ov povov 5 ti auSpeSy aXXa kgI at yvuaiKesK 

Phaedrus quotes the examples of Alkestis, Orpheus and 
Achilles as a proof of what the power of love will effect. He 
concludes by saying : “ Love is the eldest and noblest and 
mightiest of the gods and the chiefest author and giver of 
virtue in life and happiness after death.” 

ovT(i> Stj ey<oy€ (f>r}pi “^Epoira Beuiv >cat TTpea^vrarou koi ripiuira- 
Tou KOI Kvpio>TaTov fivai €<5* dpfTrjs xat evdaipopias KTrjo'iv dvOp^rrois 
KQi fwo’t *cai T€X.evTr)<Tao'iv“» 

So in the Hymne in Honour of Love Spenser describes the 
wonderful tasks men will perform for the sake of love : 


*‘lhcn forth he casts in his unquiet thought, 

Wliat he may do, her favour to obtaine; 

What brave exploit, what pcrill hardly wrought 
What puissant conquest, what adventurous paine. 

May please her best, and grace unto him gaine; 

He dreads no danger, nor misfortune feares. 

Ills faith, his fortune, in his breast he beares. 

Thou art his god, thou art his mightie guyde, 

Thou, being blind, letst him not see his feares. 

But cariest him to that which he hath eyde, 

1 hrough seas, through flames, through thousand swords and spearcs ; 
Ne ought so strong that may his force withstand, 

With wliich thou armest his resisllesse hand.” 

(II. 218—230.) 

Like Phaedrus, Spenser quotes the examples of Achilles and 
Orpheus: 


“ Witnesse Leander in the Euxine waves, 

And stout Ai^neas in the Trojane fyre, 

Achilles preassing through the Phrygian glaives. 

And Orpheus, daring to provoke the yre 
Of damned fiends, to get his love retyre; 

For both through heaven and hell thou makest way 
To win them worship which to thee obay. 

* Symposium- 178, 179. • Ib* 180. 
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And if, by all these perils and these payncs. 

He may but purchase lykiny in her eye. 

What heavens of joy then to himselfc he faynes ! 

ICftsooncs he wypes tjuile out of ineinuiy 
Whatever ill before he did aby : 

Had it bene death, yet wmdd he die aj^ainc. 

To live thus happie as her ^race to gaine.” 

(II. 331—-44.) 

riie speech of I^haedrus has dwelt mainly upon the 
inspiration of love and the heroic deeds which it impels the 
lover to achieve. 

TIjc speech of Taiisanias treats of the difference between 
the vulgar lover, who loves the body only, and has no care for the 
soul, whose love is inconstant, and the love of the noble mind 
whii h is unchanging : 

“ Evil is the vulgar lover who loves the body rather than 
the soul, and who is inconstant because he is a lover of the 
inconstant, and therefore when the bloom of youth which he 
was desiring is over, takes wing and flies away in spite of all 
his words and promises ; whereas the love of the noble mind 
which is one with the unchanging is lifelong.’* 

TTox'ijpos 5* far'iv tKf\vos « (fnurri^s 6 nuvdrffioff 4 tou 
fiaWitv tj TtjS • Kttt yap ov8i povtpos cartv, «1r< ovfie 

p(ipip{)V fpu)V TTptiypaTos. apa yiif> rw roO aco/iaror auBti Xr/yovrt, 
ov7T€p rjpa, “ oi^fTfu aTTOTTTiipfvoi^* TToWovs Xdyuvff lent vrrorr^co'ctr 
Karm(r)(vvas’ 6 Be rov ijOovs )^f>ij<TTov ovtos e'paerrrjs Bta ^iov pevety 
are poplp<o trvvrnicfiv*. 

“ And this is the reason why a hasty attachment is held to 
be dishonourable because time is the true test of this as of most 
other things.” 

In the Hymne in Honour 0/ Love Spenser makes this 
same contrast between the base love which is a love of the body 
only, soon coming and going, and the noble love which is a 
love of the mind and therefore steadfast : 

•* So hard those heavenly beauties be enfyred 
As things divine, least passions doe imprcdse^ 


* Sympoiium 183. 
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The more of steadfast mynds to be admyred, 

The more they stayed be on stedfastnesse ; 

But baseborne mynds such lamps regard the lesse, 
Which at first blowing take not hastie fyre ; 

Such fancies feele no love, but loose desyre. 

(11. 169—175.) 


Pausanias, it might be remarked, carefully points out the 
genealo^ of the two loves ; one is derived from the heavenly 
Aphrodite, the daughter of Uranus (Aphrodite Urania), and the 
other is the daughter of Zens and Dione (Aphrodite Pandemos), 
and the two kinds of love correspond to the two goddesses, 
t e one being heavenly and exalted and the other base and 
common. Spenser says nothing of the genealogy but he is 
careful to preserve the contrast. 


fh the physician of the party and he approaches 

op enomenon of love from a totally different point of view ; 
e does not consider it, as Phaedrus does, entirely from the 
SI e of inspiration, nor does he, like Pausanias, dwell on the 
^ntrast between the two kinds as essentially a moral contrast. 

IS speech is as that of a scientific man naturally would be ; 
instead of beginning by praising love he attempts to explain it 

froni a purely impersonal standpoint, 
e agrees with Pausanias that there are two kinds of love, 
c calls one healthy and one diseased, but finds the same double 
'*1 of love in animals and plants as well as in man. All the 

consists in knowing the loves and desires of the 
0 y» the good physician is he who is able to turn the bad 
oves into good ones, and who can reconcile hostile elements. 

f tnost hostile are the most opposite, such as hot and cold, 
^oist and dry and the like. These principles exist not only in 
t e body, but in all nature, and the course of the seasons is full 

^ ^ saying, the elements of hot and 

y moist and dry, attain the harmonious love of one another, 
and blend in temperance and harmony, they bring to men, 
animals and vegetables, health and plenty ! 

This idea is not used by Spenser, at any rate not directly, 
ut, as will be seen later, it is interpreted in a much more 
e a orate way by Ficino, who explains that love is the concord 
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binding all the elements together, and it is this elaborated form 
which Spenser employs*. 

The speech of Aristophanes is mostly meant as comedy 
though it has, underlying the comedy, a serious meaning. He 
explains that men were originally created double ; they were 
round, having two faces on a round neck, four hands and four 
feet and the rest to correspond. Their strength and insolence 
were so great that they attempted to scale heaven and attack 
the gods. The gods were divided between the determination to 
quell their pride and the fear of losing sacrifices if they destroyed 
them. In this extremity Zeus hit on an expedient ; he cut 
them in two and made them as they now are. Ever since the 
two halves have gone about the world, searching for each other, 
and when they find each other they are overwhelmed with 
delight. 

“And when one of them finds his other half...the pair are 
lost in an amazement of love and friendship and intimacy, and 
one will not be out of the other’s sight, as 1 may say, even for a 
moment : they will pass their whole lives together ; yet they 
could not explain what they desire of one another....And the 
reason is that human nature was originally one and we were a 
whole, and the desire and pursuit of the whole is called loveV’ 
This conception was too grotesque to be used by Spenser in 
its entirety and he prefers to .accept Kicino's explanation of the 
harmony existing between lovers, which is, that they are born 
under the ascendency of the same stars or corresponding signs, 
and therefore, by stellar intlucnrc, their inner or aethere.al 
bodies are made to correspond 

Spenser, however, perhaps remembers Aristophanes in one 
phrase : 

“ fhen wrong it were that any other twaine 
Shtndd in loves gentle hanil comhync<l bee 
IhU those whom heaven di<l at first ordainc, 

And made ov»t of one mould the more I* agree. 

JJymn 11. ( 11 . JO4—107)* 


* See Introduction lil. * Symposium 19a. 

^ See Introduction ill. 
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Aristophanes dwells on the danger of man’s being again 
split up if he becomes rebellious and proud, but once more grows 
serious: 

“My words have a wider application—they include men and 
women everywhere, and I believe that if our loves were perfectly 
accomplished and each one, returning to his primaeval nature, 
had his original true love, then our race would be happy. And 
if this would be best of all, the best in the next degree and 
under present circumstances must be the nearest approach to 

such a union; and that will be the attainment of a congenial 
love.” 


X«yo) Be ovv eyaye Ka$* tl7ravT<ou icat apBpS>v *:at yvpatKS>Vf on 
oirras hv rjpStv to yevos evBaifiop y/votro, el eKTeXeaai/xev rov epara 

Kat Tau TratdiKap rStv avrov eKaoTOi Tu;^ot eli apxciiav dne\6^p 
<pvtTtp 

So with Spenser: 


“But, in your choice of Loves, this well advize, 

That likest to your selves ye them select, 

The which your forms first sourse may sympathize, 

And with like beauties parts be inly deckt; 

For, if you loosely love without respect. 

It is no love, but a discordant warre, 

Whose unlike parts amongst themselves do jarre.” 

Hymn li. ( 11 . 190—196). 

The speech of Agathon declares that love, so far from being 
the eldest of the gods, is, in reality, the youngest and 
tenderest^. 

Spenser does not trouble to reconcile this with the speech of 
Phaedrus which had stated that love was the eldest of the gods, 
nor does he fully accept Ficino’s method of reconciling the 
opposed statements^ but he simply lays them side by side : 

Though elder then thine owne naliyitie, 

And yet a chyld, renewing still thy yeares, 

And yet the eldest of the heavenly Peares.’* 

Hymn i. (H- 54 — 5 ^* 

* Symposium 193. ® See also notes p. 45* 

’ See Introduction iiu 
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Socrates, in makin" his speccli, will not claim the credit for 
it himself but declares himself to have been taught by a wise 
woman—Diotima of Mantincia. Diotima narrates a parable 
concerning the birth of Love wlio, she says, was born on the 
birthday of Aphrodite; his father was the god Poros or Plenty, 
and his mother Penia or l*ovcrty, but he is the follower of 
Aphrodite, partly because he was born on her birthday, and 
partly because he is a lover of the beautiful, ar^ Aphrodite 
herself is beautifulb 

This idea also Spenser tries to adopt but docs not succeed 
m making it consistent ; lie wishes to keep to the ordinary 
conception, expressed in the previous speeches of the Symposium 
that Love is the child of Aphrodite, and recognises the other 
iflea only in a very inconsistent manner : 

“Or who nlivc can perfectly declare 
The wondrous cradle of thine infancic. 

When thy great mother Venus first thee hare, 

I’ogot of PleiUie and of Penurie.” 

Ifymu I. (II. 50—54). 

lie docs not suggest how it is possible for both to be true. 

Having spoken of the nature and birth of love and declared 
that love is love of the beautiful, Diotima goes on to put the 
question more clearly and asks : When a man loves the 

beautiful what docs be desire?'* She explains fully that love is 
the desire, not of beauty, but of birth in beauty, and the birth 
may be cither of body or of soul : 

I mean to say tliat all men are bringing to the birth in 
their bodies and in ihcir souls. T here is a certain age at which 
human nature is desirous of procreation—procreation which 
must be in beauty and not in deformity; and this procreation 
is the union of man ami woman and is a divine thing j for 
conception and generation arc an immortal principle in the 
mortal creature and in the inharmonious they can never be. 
Hut the deformed is always inharmonious witli the divine and 
the beautiful harmonious. Heauty, then, is the destiny or 
goddess of parturition who presides at birth, and therefore, when 
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approaching beauty the conceiving power is propitious, and 
diffuse, and benign, and begets and bears fruit.... 

“ And this the reason why, when the hour of conception 
arrives, and the teeming nature is full, there is such a flutter 
and ecstasy about beauty whose approach is the alleviation 
of the pain of travail. For love, Socrates, is not, as you 
imagine, the love of the beautiful only.” 

Kvovaip yapy e(f)rjy ^uptcs avBpuiTToi »cat Kora to (Tutpa Knl Kara 
Tt)V ^V)(rjVy Ka\ €7r(i8(W fp TIPI ytPOiPTaiy tikt€ip 

T)piop T) <f>vait. TiKTeiP eu ^up ai<T)(p(D ov Bvparaiy €P Sc T<p jcaXw. 
(ji yop oJ'Spos- Ka\ yuvatKor rrvpova-ia tokos €<TTlp)....Bia tovto otop 
pfp fcaXu 7rpo<Tn(\a^r) to KvovPy i\ea>p t€ ylypfTai Ka'i (v<l)pnip6p€POp 
fita^flTat KOI TiKTfl T€ Kol y€PPa ‘...oOfP TW JCOOV'l/Tl T€ Kai rjHj) 

trirapySipTt ttoXXij ij 7rro/»j<rty ytyopf Trcp'i to koXop Bui to ptydXijs 
wSiPoy aTroX^^cv top Z)(OPTa • €<mp ydp, €</>»;, ov tov k<i\ov 6 eptoc, 
Wff OT» oTfC. 

*AXXa T( p-ffv j 

T^y y€ppi)af(iis /cut tov tokov fv Tut KoXcih 
To the mortal generation is a sort of eternity and im¬ 
mortality and if, as has already been admitted, love is of 
the everlasting possession of the good, all men will necessarily 
desire immortality together with good. Wherefore love is of 

immortality.” 

oTi aayepts itm Kat uOdvaTop o>s Optjt^ t) yfpvrjcrts * dOapafruis 
fie apayKaiop fTrtdvficip ^era dya^oo e’lc Tap ap.o\oyTjp(p(i)Py eiirtp 
Tou ayaBov iavra €ipai dfe epas eVrtV. opoyKoiop fir) 4k tovtov tov 
Xoyou Kai Trjs aBapatrias top tpara ttpai^, 

* What is the cause of love and the attendant desire ? See 
you not how all animals, birds as well as beasts, in their desire 
for procreation, are in agony when they take the infection of 
love, which begins with the desire of union.” 

Here again...the mortal nature is seeking, as far as possible, 
to be everlasting and immortal; and this is only to be attained 
by generation, because generation always leaves behind a new 
existence in the place of the old^” 


* Symposium 206, 


® Jb. 206, 207. 


* lb. 207. 
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Socrates proceeds to distinguish carefully between the men 
whose bodies only are creative and the men whose souls are 
creative ; the latter, like the former, wander about seeking 
beauty in order that they may beget offspring, but they 
are attracted only by the fair and noble and well nurtured 
soul ; in contact with that they bring forth what they have 
conceived long before, children of the mind, such poems as 
those of Homer ahd Hesiod, such laws as those of Lycurgus 
and Solon. 

Spenser docs not attempt to mark this distinction, for he 
is speaking essentially of the love of woman and is not driven 
to make a sharp contrast between the physical and the in¬ 
tellectual. Socrates explains that even the anintals have a 
desire for immortality in their way, but Spenser limits this 
to man. In other respects the parallel is very close : 

“So ever since they firmly have remained, 

And <iuly well observed his bcheast; 

Through which now all those things that are contained 
Wiiliin this goodly cope, both most an<l least. 

Their being have, and dayly are incrcasl 
'I'hrough secret sparks of his infused fyre, 

Which in the barrainc coUl he doth inspyic. 

'I hcrehy they all do live and movetl arc 
'I'o multiply the likencsse of their kyml 

•• 

IhU man that breathes a more immorlall mynd, 

Not for lusts sake, but for cternitie, 

Seekes to enlarge his lasting progenic ; 

Tor, having yet in his deducted spright 
Some sparks rcmaiiung of that heavenly f)ro. 

Therefore in choice of love he doth desyre 
That seemes on earth most heavenly to embrace, 

1 hat same is Heanlic, borne of heavenly race. 

• • • • • . • 

What wonder then, if with such rage extreme 
Traile men; whose eyes seek heavenly things to sec. 

At sight thereof so much enravisht bee?*’ 

Ilyum I. (11. 91 — 119). 
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Socrates proceeds to explain what he (or rather Diotima) 
terms the greater mysteries of love. 

“ He who would proceed aright in this matter should begin 
in youth to visit beautiful forms ; and first, if he be guided by 
his instructor aright, to love one such form only, out of that he 
should create fair thoughts ; and soon he will himself perceive 
that the beauty of one form is akin to the beauty of another; 
and then, if beauty of form in general is his pursuit, how foolish 
would he not be to recognise that the beauty in every form is 
one and the same I and when he perceives this, he will abate 
his violent love of the one which he will despise, and deem a 
small thing and will become a lover of all beautiful forms ; in 
the next stage he will consider that the beauty of the mind 
IS more honourable than the beauty of the outward form. So 
that if a virtuous soul have but a little comeliness he will be 


content to love and tend him...and after laws and institutions 
e will go on to the sciences, that he may see their beauty, 
cing not like a servant in love with the beauty of one youth, 
or man, or institution...but drawing towards and contemplating 
t e vast sea of beauty, he will create many fair and noble 
J oughts and notions in boundless love of wisdom until...at 
ost the vision is revealed to him of a single science which 
‘s the science of beauty everywhere*.” 

He who has been instructed thus far in the things of love, 
sn who has learned to see the beautiful in due order and suc¬ 
cession, when he comes towards the end will suddenly perceive 
^ nature of wonderful beauty (and this is the final cause of all 
our former toils) a nature which in the first place is everlasting, 
not growing or decaying or waxing and waning...but beauty 
on y, absolute, separate, simple, and everlasting, which without 
uninution and without increase or any change, is imparted to 
t e ever growing and perishing beauties of all other things.... 

nd the true order of going or being led by another to the 
* of love, is to use the beauties of earth as steps along 
w ich he mounts upwards for the sake of that other beauty 

^yinposiiun 209. For parallel passages in the original see notes 

PP- <38, 70 . e & 
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going from one to two, and from two to all fair forms...until 
he arrives at the notion of absolute beauty, and at last knows 
what the essence of beauty is....But what if man had eyes to 
see the true beauty, I mean, pure and clear and unalloyed, not 
clogged with the pollutions of mortality and all the colours and 
vanities of human life...thither looking and holding converse 
with the true beauty divine and simple....Do you not see that, 
in that communion only, he will become the friend of God and 
be immortal if mortal man may*.” 

It will be seen that this is very closely akin to the con¬ 
ception of love expressed in the Phaedms^ is, in fact, another 
aspect of the same thing. The difference lies in the method 
of approach ; in the Phaedrus the influence of beauty is the 
thing that is to be explained, and it is accounted for by 
ascribing it to the reminiscence, wakened by beauty, of the 
divine ideas. 

In the Sy/nposiutn the method of approach is not primarily 
through beauty but through love ; love is explained as the 
desire of birth in beauty, it is essentially the desire of propaga¬ 
tion, but this propagation is a kind of self-preservation on a 
larger scale, it is the longing for immortality, for perpetuation 
in various ways. Diotima docs not explain why beauty should 
be propitious to the creative power, she only says that it is and 
that deformity is unpropitious. J he crude sort of love, such as 
belongs to animals anti to sensuous men, is limited to the body, 
begets physical offspring and perpetuates the individual by 
repetition of the type ; the nobler love is of the mind, it causes 
inspiration and excites to all kinds of intellectual production: 
besides this it leads the mind by grathial stages until it arrives 
at a view of the supreme and highest beauty which is incor¬ 
ruptible and unchangeable. 

The peculiar feature of the Symposium lies in its insistence 
on the definite stages or grades traversed by the lover of beauty, 
and in the finally beatific vision of the highest beauty. This 
conception, one of the most spiritual to be found in Plato, is 

* Sy/n/'osmrn aii, 212. Sec also notes p. 70. 
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used by Spenser mostly in the two later hymns. Spenser 
identities God with the highest beauty spoken of by Plato, he 
also takes the Christian idea that God is love ; uniting the two 
he arrives at the conception that God loves Himself because 
He Himself is fair and thus, bringing to birth in his own 
beauty, He produces the whole of creation. Plato's explana¬ 
tion of the creative and generative act of man is applied to 
the creative act in God Himself: 

“That High Eternall Powre, which now doth move 
In all these things, mov’d in it selfe by love. 

It lov’d it selfe, because it selfe was faire; 

(For faire is lov’d ;) and of it selfe begot, 

Like to it selfe his eldest sonne and heire.” 

Hymn ill. (II. 27—31). 

In the same way are begotten the Holy Spirit and the 
angels. 

“ Yet being pregnant still with powrefull grace, 

And full of fruitfuil love, that loves to get 
Things like himselfe, and to enlarge his race, 

His second brood, though not in powre so great, 

Yet full of bcaulie, next he did beget 
An infinite increase of Angels bright.” 

.(Ih 50—55-) 

It is in the same way that God creates man : ( 11 . 99 —105)- 

The excellence of man lies in reciprocating the divine love 
that has been bestowed upon him and, since Spenser identifies 
Plato’s supreme beauty with the supreme love, he finds in 
Plato imagery to describe the rapture of man’s union with 
the divine. 

“All other loves, with which the world doth blind 
Weake fancies, and stirre up affections base, 

Thou must renounce and utterly displace, 

Then shalt thou feele thy spirit so possest. 

And ravisht with devouring great desire 
Of his deare selfe, that shall thy feeble brest 
Inflame with love, and set thee all on fire 

That in no earthly thing thou shalt delight^ 

But in his sweet and amiable sight* 
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Thenceforth all worlds desire will in thee dye» 

And all earthes glorie, on which men do gaze, 

Sceme durt and drosse in thy pure-sighted eye. 

Compar’d to that celestiall beauties blaze. 

Whose glorious bcames all fleshly sense doth daze 
With admiration of their passing light, 

• •••*••• 

Then shall thy ravisht soule inspired bee 

With heavenly thoughts farre above humane skil. 

And thy bright radiant eyes shall plainely sec 
Th’ Idee of his pure glorie present still 
Ikforc thy face, that all ihy spirits shall fill 
With swectc enragement of celestiall love, 

Kindlecl thr<»ugh sight of those faire things above.” 

Ilytmt 111. (ll. 262 — 287). 

In the Ifyinne of Hcmrenly Bcauiie the fundamental Idea 
is to be found in Plato’s conception of the beauties of earth as 
leading up by stages to the vision of divine beauty. 

“ Beginning then below, with Ih* Casio vew 
Of this base world, subject to fleshly eye, 

Fnun thence to mount ahjft, by order dew, 

'I'o contemplation of th’ immortall sky.” 

Hymn iv. (11. 22—25). 

The whole frame of nature is considered to provide examples 
of loveliness by wdiicb the mind is led up from earthly to 
heavenly things, and from heavenly things to those of God. 
The actual stages in this ascent in order of beauty are taken 
by Spenser from Ficino\ but the foundation of the whole is 
Platonism. 

“ Then looke, who list thy gazcfull eyes to iced 
With sight of that is faire, looke on the frame 
Of this wyde universe, and therein reed 
The endlesse kinds of creatures which by name 

Thou canst not count. 

And all with admirable bcautie deckt.” 

Hymn IV. ( 11 . 29— 35 )* 


* See Inlrotlucliou 111. 
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This gradation of beauty passes from the seen to the unseen 
world, and the different heavens (like those in Dante’s Faradiso) 
increase in brightness and beauty as they ascend. 

The culminating point is reached in the divine radiance 
of God. 

Plato had described Wisdom as the most beautiful of all 
the ideas; thus Spenser describes her of excelling fairness, 
and, moreover, as the means by which the highest vision of 
all is attained. 

“ None thereof worthy be, but those whom shce 
Vouchsafeth to her presence to receave, 

And letteth them her lovely face to see, 

Whereof such wondrous pleasures they conceavc, 

And sweete contentment, that it doth bereave 
Their soule of sense, through infinite delight, 

And them transport from flesh into the spright. 

In which they see such admirable things. 

As carries them into an extasy, 

That maketh them all worldly cares forget. 

And onely thinke on that before them set. 

Ne from thenceforth doth any fleshly sense. 

Or idle thoughts of earthly things, remaine j 

All other sights but fayned shadowes bee. 

* • • • • • • 

So full their eyes are of that glorious sight, 

• *•••«•• 

That in nought else on earth they can delight 
But in th* aspect of that felicitie. 

« • • • • • • • 

Ah, then, my hungry soule ! which long hast fed 
On idle fancies of thy foolish thought. 

Ah! ceasse to gaze on matter of thy grief: 

And looke at last up to that Soveraine Light, 

From whose pure beams al perfect beauty springs.’* 

Hymn iv. (11- 

There are not many references in the F<mire Hymnes to 
Platonic dialogues other than the Phaedrus and SymposiuTHt 
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but a few rniy be traced elsewhere. 7 '/ic liymfie in Honour 
of lUuulic borrows something from the 'J'ifnaeus, In the 
iimacKS it is stated that the aitificer wlio looks always to the 
abi<ling and unchangeable, and who fashions his work after an 
immortal pattern, must of necessity make that work fair and 
perfect, while the arliliccr wlio works only after a created pattern 
cannot make it perfect. Wliich pattern had the artificer in 
view when he made the world ? It is evident that it must have 
been tlie eternal pattern for the world is fair and perfect*. 

So Sjienscr ; 

“ What time this world’s great Work-maister did cast 
'r«> make al things such as wc now bchohl. 

It scemes that he before his eyes had plast 
A go«nlly I’atcriic, to whose perfect mouKl 
lie fashioned them as comely as he could, 

'I'hat now so faire and sccmcly they appcarc. 

As nought may be amended any wheare.” 

Hymn II. ( 11 . 29—35). 

Spenser does not, it is true, fully understand the conception 
and identifies lliis world pattern or archetype with Plato’s idea 
of beauty which is plainly not the case; 

**'I'hat wondrous Paterne, whcrcsocrc it bee, 

Whether in earth layd up in secret store. 

Or else in heaven, that no man may it see 

Is perfect Beautie, which all men adore.” 

(II. 36—40.) 

From the Timaeus Spenser takes his idea of the creation 
of man who also is made according to a divine pattern ; 

“Therefore of clay, base, vile, and next to nought, 

Yet form’d by wondrous skill, and by His might. 
According to an heavenly paltcrnc wrought. 

Which lie had fashioiul in his wise fore>ight. 

He man did make...” 

Hymn HI. ( 11 . 106^110). 

In the Timaeus also there is the conception of the 
primordial chaos from which the four elements are made, 

* See also notes pp. 54, 64* 
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The account of the fate of the just man as given in the 
Republic probably suggested one reference in Spenser’s 
description of the life of Christ. 

“And slew the Just by most unjust decree.” 

Hymn iir. (I. 154)^ 

In Book VII. of the Republic there occurs an identification of 
the Form or Idea of Good with all that is highest; it is compared 
to the sun and the illumination it gives to the marvellous 
illumination of light whose nature is a mystery : 

‘ I think you will admit that the sun ministers to visible 

objects, not only the faculty of being seen, but also their vitality, 

growth and nutriment, though it is not itself equivalent to 
vitality.” 

In like manner the objects of knowledge not only derive 
from the good the gift of being known, but are further endowed 
by it with a real and essential existence ; though the good, far 
from being identical with real existence, actually transcends it. 

In the world of knowledge, the Idea of Good is the limit of 
our inquiries, and can barely be perceived; but, when perceived, 
we cannot help concluding that it is in every case the source of 
all that is bright and beautiful,—in the visible world giving 
birth to light and its master^, and in the intellectual world 
dispensing, immediately and with full authority, truth and 
reason, and that whosoever would act wisely, either in private 
or in public, must set the Idea of Good before his eyes.” 

We may compare with Spenser : 

“Light, farre exceeding that bright blazing sparke 
Which darted is from Titans flaming head, 

* ^ • 4 * • 

Whose nature yet so much is marvelled 
Of mortall wits, that it doth much ama^e 
The greatest wisards which thereon do gaze. 

But that immortall light, which there doth, shine, 

Is many thousand times more bright, more cleare. 

For from th’ Eternall Truth it doth proceed. 

Through heavenly vertue which her beames doe breed.” 

Hymn iv. (II. 162—175). 


W. 


* See also notes p. 66. 


“ i.e, ‘ the sun. 
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ITT. 

The Influence of Ficino and Bruno on 

The “ Fowre Hymnes.’ 

It is unquestionable that the Italian Platonists influenced 
Spenser considerably for many of their ideas are to be found in 
his works, in different portions of The Faerie Queetu as well 

as in the Fou>re Nyntties. 

The most probable channels of this influence were Marsiho 
Ficino and Giordano Bruno. 

Ficino, as already explained, was the chief exponent of 
Platonism for the whole of the Italian Renaissance; he 
translated Plato into Latin and wrote a treatise on his doctrine 

of immortality, he also translated Plotinus. 

It is practically certain that Spenser who drew so much 
from the Symposium would read Ficino*s commentary upon 
it, the Commetituyium ttt CoHviviumy and what on d pnoTi 
grounds is almost certain becomes confirmed when we lay the 
two side by side, and see how close are the resemblances 

between them. 

It is probable also that Spenser knew Giordano Bruno’s 
erotic treatise Dc gP heroici ftiroru The fragment of the 
seventh book of The Faerie Queene, the cantos on Mutability, 
owes its main inspiration to Bruno, thus proving that Spenser 
knew and read his philosophical works. The essay De gP 
heroici furori, was written while Bruno was in England and 
published in the year 1585, dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney. 

Ficino and Bruno contain much the same ideas, the 
foundation in both cases being Platonism but their method is 
different. 

Ficino, as the title of his work implies, bases everything 
directly on the Symposium ; he takes each one of the speech^ 
contained in it and analyses them in turn; he then, in 
subsequent chapters, discusses and illustrates Plato’s meaning 
in the light of the Neo-Platonists, and of Plotinus in esp^i^, 
and also devotes his whole energies to show that Plato is m 
harmony with Christian ideas. 
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Bruno, in his erotic treatise, writes more immediately and 
personally as if expressing his own views on love. He begins 
by marvelling at the sway of this passion, the power it is able 
to exercise over all men, driving even the most intellectual to a 
kind of madness and filling them with jealousy and despair. 
There seems to be, Bruno says, something ignoble in this but 
It IS not really so. Beauty possesses its power over a man 
because it is the embodiment of a beautiful soul, and this soul in 
its turn is a revelation of the divine ; love thus educates the 
whole mind and soul of the lover, it exalts and inspires him, 
makes him capable of understanding all that is most noble 
on earth and finally of apprehending the world beyond. The 
excitement produced by beauty is not a mere excitement of 
sense, laying ignoble chains on the individual, it is the most 
inspiring motive in human life. 

Throughout the essay the essential topic is the Platonic 

doctrine of ascent by stages, ascent from sense perception and 

the feeling for physical beauty to reverence for the soul, and 

from reverence for the soul to the ecstatic vision and love of the 
divine beauty. 

It will be remembered that in the SymposiU7n Phaedrus 
stated love to be the eldest of the gods while Agathon 
maintained that love was the youngest. Ficino devotes a 
whole division of his commentary (v. to) to reconciling these 
discrepancies. He explains them by saying that the love by 
which the angelic bodies were created is older than they, but the 
love by which the creation is maintained is younger. Spenser 
simply puts the ideas side by side without explaining them, but 
e had Ficino’s warrant that both views were true. 

** Though elder then thine own nativitie, 

And yet a chyld, renewing still thy ycares. 

And yet the eldest of the heavenly Peares.** 

Jiymn I. (U. 54—56). 

The speech of Eryximachus had stated that love is present 
m all things, in all animals as well as in man. Ficino developes 

IS in his commentary by representing love as the creator and 
preserver of all things. 
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It is love which binds together all portions of the earth; 
earth, water, and air, are all held and preserved in their places 
by the force of love ; they are preserved by love which 
rnaintains the unity of their parts, and when this unity is 
destroyed they perish (iii. 2). 

“ ICjusclcm enim semper cst affeclionis et conservationts officium. 
Nempe similia similibus conservantur. Amor autcm simile ad simile 
trahit. Terrae pnrtcs singulac amore mnluo copulante, od partes alias 
terrac sui similes sese conserviint. Tota enim terra ad simile sibi mundi 
centrum illius aviditatc dcscciulit. A<]uae partes ad sese invicem 
similiter et ad locum sibi convenientem cum toto aquae corpore ser- 
vimtur. Idem partes aeris imusiiuc...ac etiam duo haec elementa ad 
supernam regionen* sibi congruam et similein regionis illius amore 
trahuniur. Coelum etiam, ui I’lalo inquit, innato movetur amore.... 
Quinetiam unitate partium suarum cuncta servantur, dispersione par* 
tium pereunt. Uiulatem viio partium mutuus eatundem efiicit 
.amor 

Love not only preserves all things, but is also the creative 
principle. It is a desire of piop.agating implanted in all 
creation. Absolute perfection is contained in (iod ; the divine 
intelligence contemplating this desired to propagate it beyond 
Itself; from this desire arose the universe, and hence the same 
desire for prop.igation was from the beginning impl.mled in 
the whole universe. 

Secundum vero illud n«'strae orntionis membrurn, quo amor ctTeclor 
omnium el servator c>t tlictus, ita probatur. Cupiditas perfeclionis 
proprie propagaudae amor (pndam est. AbMiluta pcrfectio, in summa 
dei est potentia. F.am ilivina iiileliigcntia contemplalnr, atque inde 
voluntas e.-ulem cupit extra se propagarc : ex quo propagandi amore 
creata ah co sunt omnia. Idcirco Dionysius noster Divinus, inquil, 
amor non ]>ermi'.il regem omnium sine genuine in scipso manere. 
Idem propagalionis instinctus omnibus ab illo primo aulore est inditus. 
Per hunc sancti illius spiritus coclos movent el setjuentibns omnibus 
Mia nuinera largiuntur.... 1 lerbae quixpie ac arbores cupidac sui seminis 
propagamli sui similia gignunt. Animalia vjuoque, bnita cl homines 
cjusdem cupiditalis illccehris ail procreaniluni sobolein rapiuntur. 
(^uod si amor omnia facit, ser vat etiam omnia^.*’ 

' See als»> notes |>. 

“ I'lcino Co}nmeuianitin in Convivintn ill. 1. See also notes p. ^ 7 * 
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So he says (iii. 3) that all portions of the world are the 
works of one artificer, they are parts, as it were, of a mechanism 
which are bound together by a certain mutual love, so that love 
may be declared to be the perpetual bond of the universe, the 
unmoving support and firm basis of the wholes 

We may compare this with Spenser {Hymn l.): 

“ The world, that was not till he did it make, 

Whose sundrie parts he from themselves did sever 
The which before had lyen confused ever. 

The earth, the ayre, the water, and the fyre, 

I'hen gan to raunge them selves in huge array, 

And with contrary forces to conspyre 
Each against other by all meanes they may, 

Threatning their owne confusion and decay : 

Ayre hated earth, and water hated fyre. 

Till Love relented their rebellious yre. 

He then them tooke, and, tempering goodly well 
Their contrary dislikes with loved meanes. 

Did place them all in order, and compcll 
To keepe them selves within their sundrie raines, 

Together linkt with Adamantine chaines; 

Yet so, as that in every living wight 

They mixe themselves, and shew their kindly might.” 

(11* 75—9‘') 

They have ever since remained firmly in their places, but 
they are none the less inspired by the force of love ; it is 
through love that all things 

“ Their being have, and dayly are increast 
Through secret sparks of his infused fyre, 

Which in the barraine cold he doth inspyre. 

Thereby they all do live, and moved are 
To multiply the likenesse of their kynd.” 

(11. 96—100.) 

In the Hymne in Honour of Beautie the influence of the 
Italian Platonists is still more marked. Spenser first outlines 
a theory of aesthetics which accounts for the presence of 
I>^uty in the universe around us. 

Ficino and Bruno both explain beauty as a spiritual thing, 


* For original passage see notes p. 46. 
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the splendour of God*s light shining in the world ; the whole 
universe is an emanation from God and His divine light shines, 
more or less, in all matter. 

Beauty, says Ficino (v. 4), is splendour. It penetrates all 
things, being more brilliant as they are nearer God. Beauty 
is a certain vivacity and brightness infused in matter; it is 
something incorporeal and is never inherent in matter itself; 
it is infused by God first into angels, next into the minds of 
men and from the mind into the body ; through the appeal 
of sight it moves and delights our minds and inflames them 
with love. 

“Quid tandem cst corporis pulchritudo? Actus vivacilas, et gratia 
quaedain idcac suae influxu in ipso rcfulgcns....Caetcnim ne loiigius 
diyrcdiaUir oratio, ex supradiclis brevitcr concludamus ; pulchritudinem 
esse gratiam (juandam vivaccm ct spiritalcin, dei ratio, illustranlc angelo 
primum infusam: indc ct animis hominum, corporumquc: ...quae |>cr 
rationcm, visum,...animos nostros inovet alque dclcctat, dclcclando 
capil, rapiendo inflammut amoic*.** 

Beauty, Ficino argues, is something incorporeal because it 
can be found not only in material things, but in things such 
as sounds and qualities. Even when we speak of bodies as 
beautiful they are not beautiful by virtue of their material 
bec.ause, as we see, the same body may be beautiful to-day 
and deformed and plain to-morrow. Therefore beauty is 
something other than the body itself. There are some who 
say that beauty arises from a certain proportion of parts, or 
sweetness, or grace of colour, but this is not true, for beauty 
is by no means the same thing as proportion since it is not 
possible to say what proportions will give it. 

“Cum hacc ita se hal>eant, necessarium est pulchritudinem esse 
nliquid virtuti, figurac, vocibusque commune....Quo sit ul ipsa pul- 
clirituclinis ratio corpus esse non possit : quoniam virtutibus animi quae 
incorporcac sunt, pulchritudo si esset corporea, minime convcnirct..., 
Quamvis enim corpora qnaedam speciosa dicamus, non tamen sunt 
cx ipsa sui materia spcciosa. Siquideiu corpus hominis unum atque 
idem hodie formosum, eras autem casu aliquo foedante deforme : quasi 
aliud sit esse corpus, aliud esse formosum. Ncque etiam sunt cx ipsa 


* hiemo V, 6 . See also notes 
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quantitate forniosa....Eadem nos ratione admonet ne formam sus- 
picemur esse colorum suavitatem^” 

Bruno teaches the same. Beauty is not a corporeal thing ; 
the beauty which is seen in bodies is something accidental and 
shadowy, which can be changed and spoilt by a very little 
alteration, so that the same body will cease to be beautiful 
and will become ugly*. 

What really fascinates is the light of the spirit showing 
itself through the body ; if it were the body only then a 
picture or statue would do just as well. 

“lo mai fui piu fascinato da cosa simile; che potesse al presente 
esser fascinato da qualche statua 6 pittura, dalle quali mi pare in* 
Uifferente®.” 

So with Spenser ! He explains how everything is beautiful 
in so. far as it partakes of the original divine beauty : 

“Thereof as every earthly thing partakes 
Or more or lesse, by influence divine. 

So it more fair accordingly it makes. 

And the grosse matter of this earthly myne 
Which clotheth it thereafter doth refyne. 

• ft ft •• 

For, through infusion of celestiall powre, 

The duller earth it quicknelh with delight, 

And life-full spirits privily doth powre 
Tlirough all the parts, that to the lookers sight 
They seeme to please... 

That is the thing which giveth pleasant grace 
To all things faire, that kindleth lively fyre. 

Light of thy lampe; which, shyning in the face, 

Thence to the soule darts amorous desyre. 

How vainely then doe ydle wits invent, 

That beautie is nought else but mixture made 
Of colours faire, and goodly temp’rament 
Of pure complexions, that shall quickly fade 
And passe away, like to a sommers shade; 

' Ficino v. 3. See also notes pp. 65 * 5 ^' 

Bruno p. 672. For original see notes p. 56. ® Bruno p. 04O. 
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Or that It IS but comely composition 
Of parts well measurd, with meet disposition t 

Hath white and rc<i in it such wondrous powrc? 

Or can proportion of llie outward part 
Move such affection in the inward mynd? 

Why doe not then the blossomes of the field, 

Which are arayd with much more orient hew, 

Worke like impression in the lookers vew? 

Or why do not faire pictures like powrc shew, 

In which oft-times we nature see of art 
Exceld, in perfect limming every part? 

.there is more then so, 

That workes such wonders in the minds of men; 

1, that have often prov’d, too well it know.** 

(u. 43-870 

The second part of the hymn explains the true origin of the 
beauty to be found in the human body. It is essentially due to 
the formative and creative power of the human soul. 

The clearest explanation of this is given by Bruno. He 
sees that it is the soul which makes the beauty of the body 
and which has wrought it to be what it is; the body is not 
beautiful of itself, the body is only the shadow of the soul and 
the soul is incomparably more beautiful. 

“La raggion dumquc apprende i) piu vero bcllo per conversione 
ii quello che fa la beltade nel corpo, ct vicne a formarlo bcllo, ct questa 
6 r anima che 1 ’ ha talmeiUe fabricato ct infigurato: Appresso 1 * in* 
tellctlo s’ inaba piu, ct apprende bene che V anima 6 incomparabilmente 
bella sopra la bcllezza che pos.sa c>scr ne gU corpi*.’* 

Moreover the soul is not locally situated in the body at all, 
but is in it only as an internal model and an external formative 
power ; it shapes it both within and without^. 

“ Every noble love has for its true object divine beauty ; this 
divine beauty communicates itself first to the soul and shines in 

* Bruno p. 671. 

* Bruno p. O47. For original sec notes p. 58. 
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that and from that, or rather through and by means of that, 
communicates itself to the body ; a really noble affection loves 
bodily beauty inasmuch as it is the evidence of beauty of soul. 
We love the body because of a certain spirituality we see in it; 
it is this spirituality which is called beauty and which does not 
consist in any proportions or in certain colours or forms, but in 
the harmony of the whole. This harmony shows an affinity 
with the spirit and the most acute senses at once perceive 
that.’* 

**Tatti gli amori (si sono heroici...) hanno per oggetto la diviniti, 
tendeoo alia divina bellezza, la quale prima si comunica all’ anime, et 
risplende in quelle, et da quelle poi 6 (per dir meglo) per quelle poi si 
comunica alii corpi: onde 4 che 1’ affetto ben formato ama gli corpi b 
la corporale bellezza, per quel che 6 indice della bellezza del spirito.... 

“ Questa mostra certa sensibile afhnita col spirito a gli sensi piu 
acuti et penelrativi*.” 

So with Spenser. 

“ For that same goodly hew of white and red 
Shall turne to dust. 

But that faire lampe, from whose celestiall ray 
That light proceedes, which kindleth lovers fire. 

Shall never be extinguisht nor decay; 

For it is heavenly borne and can not die, 

Being a parcell of the purest skie. 

Which powre retayning still. 

When she in fleshly seede is eft enraced, 

Through every part she doth the same impresse, 

According as the heavens have her graced, 

And frames her house, in which she will be placed, 

Fit for her selfe,. 

Therof it comes that these faire soules, which have 
The most resemblance of that heavenly light, 

Frame to themselves most beauitfull and brave 
Their fleshly bowre, most fit for their delight, 

And the grosse matter by a soveraine might 
Tempers so trim, that it may well be scene 
A pallace fit for such a virgin Queene. 

^ Bruno p. O43. See also notes p. 57 * 
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So evciy spirit, as it is most pure, 

And liath in it the more of heavenly light. 

So it the fairer bodie doth procure 
To habit in, and it more faircly dight 

. 

For of the soulc the bodie forme doth take ; 

For soule is forme, and doth the bodie make. 

( 11 . 93—) 

The objection at once arises that the body is not, as a matter 
of fact, in all cases an index to the soul, for it may happen that 
people of fine character arc not particularly beautiful. 

Ficino explains this fact by saying that sometimes the 
matter out of which the soul has to make the body ts dis¬ 
obedient and unyielding. One soul may find suitable material 
upon earth and mould the body rightly according to its first 
plan ; another, because of the unsuitability of the material, 
bungles (inchoaverit) or cannot complete its task, and so does 
not make the body according to its true modelh 
So Spenser : 

Yet oft it fallcs that many a gentle mynd 
Dwels in deformed tabernacle drownd. 

Either by chaunce, against the course of kynd, 

Or through unaptnesse in the substance fownd. 

Which it assumed of some stubl>ornc grownd. 

That will not yiehl unto her formes direction. 

But is deform’d with some foule imperfection.** 

(11. 141 — 147-) 

In the third portion of the Hymne Spenser proceeds to 
explain why it is that beauty has such power over the mind 
of the lover, and why the lover almost invariably believes the 
beloved to be more beautiful than is actually the case. Both 
Ficino and Biuno explain this in detail. 

Ficino accepts the mediaeval idea that every soul is bom 
under the ascendency of some star, by which star its whole 
disposition is influenced. As Ficino puts it 

“ Whatever soul is born upon earth under the ascendency of Jove 
(Jupiter) makes for itself a binly in which the influence of Jove pre¬ 
dominates. The model is first made in aether and afterwards 
out in material form. If the soul finds suitable matter it can mould tt 

* Ficino VI. 6 . F'or original sec notes pp. 57* 5 ^* 
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exactly to the type, bwt if (as already explained) the matter is unsuitable, 
it is not able to do this. Thus, of two souls born under the ascendency 
of the same star, one may have a much more beautiful body than the 
other; nevertheless they love each other because their natures aie 
similar. The lover, however, has the power of beholding in the 
beloved the true and original nature, and therefore of constructing in 
his mind’s eye the ethereal form which is far more beautiful; it is this 
image which he always sees and this image which he loves, and therefore 
lovers so often believe each other far more beautiful than they are. 

** Quicunque animus sub Jovis imperio in terrenum corpus delabilur, 
certam quandam in ipso descensu sibi concipit bominis fabricandi 
bguram Jovis astro convenientem. Hanc in aethereo sui corpore 
tanquam optime affecto exprimit exactissimam. Si nactus in terris 
semen fuerit similiter temperatum, in eo quoque terliam figuram pingit, 
primae secundaeque simillimam. Sin contri, non ita persimilem^... 

** Corpus illud isto formosius. Ambo sibi propter quandam naturae 
similitudinem mutuo placent.... 

“ Proinde qui, ut diximus, eodem sunt astro sub orti, ita se habent, 
ut pulchrioris eorum simulacrum, per oculos in alterius animam manans, 
consimili cuidam simulachro, tam in corpore aethereo, quam in animi 
penetralibus ab ipsa generatione formato quadret, et nndique consonet. 
Ita pulsatus animus obvium illud simulacrum tanquam suum aliquid 

recognoscit.... 

“ Hinc accidit, ut amantes ita decipiantur: ut formosiorem quam 
sit, existiment. Nam procedente tempore amatum non in mera ejus 
imagine per sensus accepta perspiciunt: sed in simulacro iam ab 
anima ad ideae suae similitudinem reformato, quod ipso corpore pul* 
chrius est. intuentur*.” 

Bruno does not give the same explanation, but he also 
insists that what the lover really loves is not the actual outward 
form, but the more refined form he presents to his own mind. 

It is not the outward form or visible appearance which has 
3 -ny power of moving in itself; it is not while the lover stands 
admiring the figure presented to his eyes that he loves but when 
his mind conceives in itself an image, not visible but present 
to the thought (non piu visibile ma cogitabile), not as an actual 
thing but as an idea or type of the good and the beautiful, 
It is at that moment love is born*. 

* See also notes p. 57. ® See also notes p. Ficiiio vi. 6. 

* Bruuo p. 658. For original see notes p. 60. 
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Spenser adopts the explanations : 

For Love is a celcstiall harmonic 
Of likely harts compose! of starres concent. 

Which joyne together in sweete sympaihie. 

To worke ech others joy and tme content. 

Which they have harbourd since their first descent 
Out of their heavenly bowres, where they did see 
And know ech other here belov’d to bee. 

Then wrong it were that any other twaine 
Should in loves gentle band combyned bee 
Bvit those whom heaven ditl at first ordaine. 

And made out of one mould the more t* agree; 

For all. that like the beautie which they see, 

Streight do not love; for Love is not so light 
As streight to burne at fii-st beholders sight. 

But they, which love indeede, looke otherwise. 

With pure regard and spotlesse true intent, 

Drawing out of the object of their eyes 
A more refyned forme, which they present 
Unto their mind, voide of all blemishment ; 

Which it reducing to her first perfection, 

Beholdelh free from fleshes fraylc infection. 

And then conforming it unto the light, 

Which in it sclfc it hath remaining still, 

• «»••• * 

'I'hereof lie fashions in his higher skill 
An heavenly beautie to his fancies will 
And, it emliracing in bis mind entyre. 

The miriour of his owne thought doth admyre. 

Which seeing now so inly faire to be. 

As outw.ard it appeareth to the eye, 

And with his spirits proportion to agree. 

He thereon fixeth all his fantasie, 

And fully seltelh his felicitie ; 

Counting it fairer then it is indeede. 

And yet indeede her fairenesse doth exceede. 

For lovers eyes more sharply sighted bee 
Than other mens,. 

And to their eyes that inmost faire display, 

As plaine as light discovers dawning day.’* ( 11 . 197—*38.) 
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The Hytnne of Heavenly Beautie also shows very strongly 
the influence of Ficino and Bruno. 

Ficino says that the divine power first proved itself by 
creating the angels and then the rest of the world ; it shows 
itself much more completely in those things which are near 
to it, and in the order and disposition of the whole world, than 
in the material of the world itself; it shines most brightly in 
the angels and in human souls, next brightly in the sun, and 
moon, and the stars, next in the elements, and finally in stones, 
and trees, and animals. The Platonic ideas or types reveal 
themselves plainly in the orb of earth, more plainly in the 
mind of man, and most plainly in the mind of the angels. It 
IS, however, the same countenance of (iod which reveals itself 
in all these things, in the angels, in the soul of man, and in 
the frame of the world ; it is clearest and brightest in those 
things which are nearest to him and darkest in the more 
remote ; in the outermost things it is very dark if we compare 
them with the rest. 

** Divina potestas omnia supereminens statim i se nalis angclis, 
atque animis suum ilium radium in quo secunda vis inest omnium 
creandorum, tanque filiis infundit. Hie in eis utpote sibi propin- 
quioribus totius mundi dispositioncm et ordinem multo pingit exactius 
quara in mundi materia. Quamobrem haec mundi pictura quam 
cemimus universa, in angelis et animis lucet expressior. In illis 
enim sphaerae cujusque figura, solis, lunae, et syderum reliquorum, 
elementorum quoque, lapidum, arborum, aninialium singulorum. 
Picturae hujusmodi in angelis exemplaria et idcae: in animis rationes 
et notiunes ; imagines k Platonicis nominantur; clarae quidem in 
orbe: clariores in animo: in angeli mente clarissimae. Unus igitur 
dei vultus tribus deinceps per ordinem positis lucet in speculis, Angelo, 
Animo, Corpore mundi. In illo tanquam propinquiore clarissiroe: in 
oc remotiore obscurius : in hoc remoiissimo, si ad caetera compares 

obscurissime*.” 


Again Ficino says that there is the same beauty visible in 
^ things because they all have the same origin ; God is the 
Maker of the whole and daily communicates his beauty to 
^J|gels and spirits and to the whole material of the world, 
e true reason of all beauty is in God. 


* Ficino V. 4* 
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“QiioH antcm unum est, ah iino debct oriri. Qnapropter una 
mnltoruni corponim puIchriUulo ab ui^o alicjuo incorporaU pendet 
artifice. Artifcx unus omnium Dcus est, qui per angelos atque animas 
pulchram quoticbe reclclit omnem muncli materiam. Propterca veram 
illam pulchritiulinis rationcMn in I>co ejus(|ueb” 

Spenser accepts this explanation. All things reveal the 
same beauty : the earth, the elements, the stars, the sun and 
moon, and beyond them the heavens and the angels ; all are 
more beautiful in order as they approach to God. • 

“ First, th‘ Earth, on adamantine pillcrs founded 
• •«••••* 

Then th’ Aire still flitting, but yet firmcly bounded 
On everie side, with pyles of flaming brands, 

IJy view whereof it plainly may appeare, 

'That still as every thing doth upward tend. 

And further is from earth, so still more clcare 
And fairc it growes, till to Ins perfect end 
Of purest beantic it at last ascend. 

• • •• • 

Eooke then no further, but aflixe thine eye 
On that bright shynie round still moving Masse, 

All sowd with glistring stars more thicke then gmssc. 
Whereof each other doth in hrightnesse passe, 

But those two most, which, ruling night and day, 

As King and Quccne, the heavens Empire sway ; 

• 

I-'or farre above these heavens, which here we see, 
lie others farre exceeding these in light, 

Fairc is the heaven where happy soules have place. 

In full enjoyment of felicitie. 

More faire is that, where those Idees on hie 
Enraunged be, which Plato so ndmyred, 

And pure Intelligences from God inspyred. 

Yet fairer then they both, and much more bright. 

He th’ Angels and Archangels, which attend 
On Gods owne person, without rest or end. 

^ Ficino Vl. i8. 
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These thus in faire each other farre excelling, 

As to the Highest they approch more neare, 

Yet is that Highest farre beyond all telling, 

Fairer then all the rest which there appeaie 

Those unto all he daily doth display, 

And shew himselfe in th’ image of his grace. 

As in a looking-glasse, through which he may 
Be scene of all his creatures vile and base. 

(11. 36— 116.) 

Bruno also shows how all beauty in external things leads 
the soul up to the vision of divine beauty : 

“Why should we make mention of any earthly object when the true 
object is divinity itself: that is the final object, the last and most 
perfect, not as we see it in this world where we can see God only, as 
it were, in shadow and in a mirror; we do not apprehend Him as we 
apprehend bodily beauty by reason of the senses but in the mind itself. 
We thus lose our love and desire for all other things, either things that 
can be perceived by the senses or by the mind, and become wholly 
penetrated with God....The human intellect feeds itself upon tlie images 
and appearances of the lower world only till it can perceive the beauty 
of the divinity... .In this world we see the divine beauty only indirectly 
by means of its effects, in shadows, and as it were, in images, but in the 
other world we shall see it in itself as it truly is.” 

“Come dumque fa mentione di quella specie per oggetto, se (come 
mi pare) il veto oggetto 6 la divinita istessa? 

“La ^oggettofinale, ultimo et perfettissimo : non gia in questo stato 
dove non possemo veder dio se non come in ombra et specchio...ma 
quel pu6 esser formata nella mente per virtu de 1 * intelletto. Nel qual 
stato ritrovandosi viene a perder 1* amore et affettion d’ ogni altra cosa 
tanto sensibile quanto intelligibile^.” 

If, Bruno says, that beauty which is only a shadow, and 
belongs merely to the outward appearance of matter, can so 
move and impress the mind, what will it not be with that 
which is absolutely beautiful of itself; the contemplation of it 
will inspire the mind to transform itself and unite with it, 

^ “ Oime (dira) se una bellezza umbratile, fosca...depinta nella supwr- 
cte de la materia corporale, tanto mi piace...et mi s’ attira...che di 
quello che sustanzialmente, originalmente, primitivaroente 6 bello... 

* Bruno p. 646. See also notes pp. 72, 73 » 7 ^* 
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'”"hf ::ssa q^ucta bdlCza ava^ti g.' occhi,..vog,a ch’ io da qu. 
basso vegna promosso a V altczza et eminenza di specie pm eccellent, . 

This is the same gradation of beauty as in Spenser s hymn : 

“how can we see with feeble eyne 

The glory of that Majestic Divine? 

• • 

The meanes, therefore, which unto us is lent 
Him to behold, is on his workes to looke. 

Which he hath made in beauty excellent 

For all thats good is bcautifull and faire.’* 

( 11 . 125—133) 

By Sapience, or Wisdom, they are admitted to a sight of 
the divine beauty. 

“ Ihat niaketh them all worldly cares forget. 

And onely thinke on that before them set. 

Ne from thenceforth doth any fleshly sense. 

Or idle thought of earthly things, rcmaine ; 

. 

All other sights but fnyned shadowes bee. 

. 

So full their eyes are of that glorious sight. 

That in nought else on earth they can delight.” 

(lU ^65—283.) 

' Eruno p 694. 

NoTF.-StH-n.cr-s work. sc.n. to show two main i>crMs of 

one early l.VAc/AMr.A ( nWer and fBk andAm^tH) 

Platonism pure and simple and the other ^ himself 

in which the Piatonism is largely tinged with of my 

declares ihni the first two ‘ Hyinncs were composed »n miinv 

youth,” and in the " Hymne of He.avenly Love’ he 
lewd laves” in praise of love; hut in his earliest published work, 

Ca/rnJ!r (tS79)rhe already speaks of to bi^that the 

lainlv already a somewhat severe Puritan. The ere altered and 

two earlier * Hymnes’ belongctl to a pen^l of >Vr 

amen.led for publication; the two later ’ wlV 

fundamentally Neo-Platonist. It is-probahle that Sp^ser often rewrote^ 

works, as example* of it appear to have i 

however: Rneli^(hu SiuHun (191 3-M). “ Spcusct’* IsarUcr 

by Percy N. Long. 



FOWRE HYMNES, 

MADE BY 

EDM. SPENSER. 

TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE AND MOST VERTUOUS LADIES, 

THE LADIE MARGARET, 

COUNTESSE OF CUMBERLAND, AND 

THE LADIE MARIE, 

COUNTESSE OF WARWICKE. 

Having in the greener times of my youth, composed these 
former two Hymnes in the praise of Love and Beautie, and 
finding that the same too much pleased those of like age and 
disposition, which being too vehemently caried with that kind 
of affection, do rather sucke out poyson to their strong passion, 
then hony to their honest delight, I was moved by the one of 
you two most excellent Ladies, to call in the same. But, being 
unable so to doe, by reason that many copies thereof were 
formerly scattered abroad, I resolved at least to amend, and, 
by way of retractation, to reforme them, making, in stead of 
those two Hymnes of earthly or naturall love and beautie, two 
others of heavenly and celestiall. The which I doe dedicate 
joyntly unto you two honorable sisters, as to the most excellent 
and rare ornaments of all true love and beautie, both in the one 
and the other kinde; humbly beseeching you to vouchsafe the 
patronage of them, and to accept this my humble service, in 
lieu of the great graces and honourable favours which ye dayly 
shew unto me, untill such time as I may, by better meanes, 
yeeld you some more notable testimonie of my thankfull mind 
and dutifull devotion. And even so I pray for your happinesse. 
Greenwich this first of September, 1596. Your Honors most 
hounden ever, 

in all humble service, 

ED. SP. 


W. 
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AN HYMNE IN HONOUR OF LOVE. 

Love, that long since hast to thy mighty powre 
Perforce subdude my poore captived hart, 

And, raging now therein with restlesse stowre, 

Docst tyrannize in everie weaker part; 

Paine would I seeke to ease my bitter smart 
By any service I might do to thee, 

Or ought that else might to thee pleasing bee. 

And now t’ asswage the force of this new flame, 

And make thee more propitious in my need, 

I mcane to sing the praises of thy name, to 

And thy victorious conquests to areed, 

By which thou madest many harts to bleed 
Of mighty Victors, with wyde wounds embrewed, 

And by thy cruell darts to thee subdewed. 

Onely 1 feare my wits enfeebled late. 

Through the sharpe sorrowes which thou hast me bred, 
Should faint, and words should fade me to relate 
The wondrous triumphs of my great god-hed: 

But, if thou wouldst vouchsafe to overspred 

Me with the shadow of thy gentle wing, * 

I should enabled be thy actes to sing. 

Come, then, O come, thou mightie God of Love, 

Out of thy silver bowres and secret blisse, 

Where thou doest sit in Venus lap above, 

Bathing thy wings in her ambrosiall kisse. 

That sweeter farre then any Nectar is; 

Come softly, and my feeble breast inspire 
With gentle furie, kindled of thy fire. 
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And ye, sweet Muses ! which have often proved 
The piercing points of his avengefull darts; ' 30 

And ye, faire Nimphs! which oftentimes have loved 
The cruell worker of your kindly smarts, 

Prepare your selves, and open wide your harts 
For to receive the triumph of your glorie. 

That made you merie oft when ye were sorie. 

And ye, faire blossomes of youths wanton breed. 

Which in the conquests of your beautie bost, 

Wherewith your lovers feeble eyes you feed, 

But sterve their harts that needeth nourture most, 
Prepare your selves to march amongst his host, 40 

And all the way this sacred hymne do sing. 

Made ini the honor of your Soveraigne king. 

Great God of Might, that reignest in the mynd, 

And all the bodie to thy best doest frame, 

Victor of gods, subduer of niankynd. 

That doest the Lions and fell Tigers tame, 

Making their cruell rage thy scornefull game, 

And in their roring taking great delight; 

Who can expresse the glorie of thy might? 

Or who alive can perfectly declare 50 

The wondrous cradle of thine infancie, 

When thy great mother Venus first thee bare. 

Begot of Plentie and of Penurie, 

Though elder then thine owne nativitie, 

And yet a chyld, renewing still thy yeares. 

And yet the eldest of the heavenly Peares? 

For ere this worlds still moving mightie masse 
Out of great Chaos ugly prison crept, 

In which his goodly face long hidden was 

I—2 
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J iom heavens view, and in deepe darknesse kept, 6o 
LoYe, (hat had now long time securely slept 
In Venus lap, unarmed then and naked, 

Clan reare his head, by Clotho being waked : 

And, taking to him wings of his owne lieate, 

Kindled at first from heavens life-giving fyre, 

He gan to move out of his idle seatc; 

Weakely at first, but after with desyre 
Tdfted aloft, he gan to mount up byre, 

And, like fresh Eagle, make his hardie flight 

I'hrough all that great wide wast, yet wanting light. 70 

Vet wanting light to guide his wandring way, 

His owne faire mother, for all creatures sake, 

Did lend him light from her owne goodly ray; 

'I'hen through the world his way he gan to take, 

'fhe world, that was not till he did it make, 

AVhose sundrie parts he from themselves did sever 
'I'hc which before had lyen confused ever. 

The earth, the ayre, the water, and the fyre. 

Then gan to raunge them selves in huge array. 

And with contrary forces to conspyre So 

Each against other by all meanes they may, 

Threatning their owne confusion and decay: 

Ayre hated earth, and water hated fyre. 

Till Love relented their rebellious yre. 

He then them tooke, and, tempering goodly well 
'I'heir contrary dislikes with loved meanes. 

Did place them all in order, and compell 
To keepc them selves within their sundrie raines, 
Together linkt w’ith Adamantine chaines; 

Yet so, as that in every living wight 
They mixe themselves, and shew their kindly might. 
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So ever since they firmely have remained, 

And duly well observed his beheast; 

Through which now all these things that are contained 
Within this goodly cope, both most and least, 

Their being have, and dayly are increast 
Through secret sparks of his infused fyre, 

Which in the barraine cold he doth inspyre. 

Thereby they all do live, and moved are 

To multiply the likenesse of their kynd, loo 

Whilest they seeke onely, without further care, 

To quench the flame which they in burning fynd; 

But man that breathes a more immortall mynd, 

Not for lusts sake, but for eternitie, 

Z es to enlarge his lasting progenie; 

having yet in his deducted spright 
Some sparks remaining of that heavenly fyre. 

He is enlumind with that goodly light, 

Unto like goodly semblant to aspyre; 

Therefore in choice of love he doth desyre no 

That seemes on earth most heavenly to embrace, 

That same is Beautie, borne of heavenly race. 

For sure of all that in this mortall frame 
Contained is, nought more divine doth seeme, 

Or that resembleth more th* immortall flame 
Of heavenly light, then Beauties glorious beame. 

What wonder then, if with such rage extreme 
Fraile men, whose eyes seek heavenly things to see, 

At sight thereof so much enravisht bee? 

Which well perceiving, that imperious boy *20 

Doth therwith tip his sharp empoisned darts, 

Which glancing through the eyes with countenance coy 
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' iRest not till they have pierst the trembling harts, 

And kindled flame in all their inner parts, 

Which suckes the blood, and drinketh up the lyfe, 

Of carefull wretches with consuming griefe. 

Thenceforth they playne, and make ful piteous mone 
Unto the author of their balefull bane: 

^ 'I'he daies they waste, the nights they grieve and grone, 
rheir lives they loath, and lieavens light disdaine; 130 

No light but that, whose lampe doth yet remainc 
Fresh burning in the image of their eye, 
d'hey deigne to sec, and seeing it still dye. 

^ "I hat whilst thou tyrant T^ove doest laugh and scorne 
At their complaints, making their paine thy play, 

Whylest they lye languishing like thrals forlorne, 

I'he whyles thou doest triumph in their decay; 

And otherwhyles, their dying to delay. 

Thou doest em marble the proud hart of her 

Whose love before their life they doe prefer. 140 

So hast thou often done (ay me, the more!) 

To me thy vassall, whose yet bleeding hart 
With thousand wounds thou mangled hast so sore, 
i'hat whole reniaincs scarse any little part; 

Yet, to augment the anguish of my smart. 

Thou hast enfrosen her disdainefull brest, 

'J'hat no one drop of pitie there doth rest 

Why then do I this honor unto thee, 

'I'hus to ennoble thy victorious name. 

Since thou doest shew no favour unto mee, 15® 

Ne once move ruth in that rebellious Dame, 

Somewhat to slacke the rigour of my flame? 

Certes small glory doest thou winne hereby, 

To let her live thus free, and me to dy. 
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But if thou be indeede, as men thee call, 

The worlds great Parent, the most kind preserver 
Of living wights, the soveraine Lord of all, 

How falles it then that with thy furious fervour 
Thou doest afflict as well the not-deserver, 

As him that doeth thy lovely heasts despize, * 

And on thy subjects most doest tyrannize? 

Yet herein eke thy glory seemeth more. 

By so hard handling those which best thee serve. 
That, ere thou doest them unto grace restore. 

Thou mayest well trie if they will ever swerve, 

And mayest them make it better to deserve, 

And, having got it, may it more esteeme j 
For things hard gotten men more dearely deeme. 

So hard those heavenly beauties he enfyred 
As things divine, least passions doe impresse, 

The more of stedfast mynds to be admyred, 

The more they stayed be on stedfastnesse; 

But baseborne mynds such lanips regard the lesse. 
Which at first blowing take not hastie fyre; 

Such fancies feele no love, but loose desyre. 

For love is Lord of truth and loialtie. 

Lifting himselfe out of the lowly dust 
On golden plumes up to the purest skie, 

Above the reach of loathly sinfull lust. 

Whose base affect through cowardly distrust 
Of his weake wings dare not to heaven fly. 

But like a moldwarpe in the earth doth ly. 

His dunghill thoughts, which do themselves enure 
To dirtie drosse, no higher dare aspyre, 

Ne can his feeble earthly eyes endure 
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'I'hc naming light of that celestiall fyre 
Which kindleth love in generous desyre, 

And makes him mount above the native might 
Of heavie earth, up to the heavens hight. 

Such is the powre of that sweet passion, 190 

That it all sordid basenesse doth expell. 

And the rcfyned mynd doth newly fashion 
Unto a fairer forme, which now doth dwell 
In his high thought, that would it selfe excell, 

Which he beliolding still with constant sight, 

Admires the mirrour of so heavenly light. 

Whose image printing in his deepest wit, 

He thereon feeds his hungrie fantasy. 

Still full, yet never satisfyde with it; 

Like Tantale, that in store doth sterved ly, 200 

So doth he pine in most satiety ; 

Lor nought may quench his infinite desyre. 

Once kindled through that first conceived fyre. 

rhe.rcon his mynd affixed.wholly is, 

Ne thinks on ought but how it to attaine; 

His care, his joy, his hope, is all on this, 

That seemes in it all blisses to containe. 

In sight whereof all other blisse seemes vaine: 

I hrise happie man ! might he the same possesse, 

He failles himselfe, and doth his fortune blesse. 210 

And though he do not win his wish to end. 

Yet thus farre happie he himselfe doth weene, 

'I'hat heavens such happie grace did to him lend, 

As thing on earth so heavenly to have seene 
His harts enshrined saint, his heavens queene, 

Tairer then fairest, in his fayning eye, 

Whose sole aspect he counts felicitye. 
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Then forth he casts in his unquiet thought, 

What he may do, her favour to obtaine; 

What brave exploit, what perill hardly wrought 220 

What puissant conquest, what adventurous paine, 

May please her best, and grace unto him gaine; 

He dreads no danger, nor misfortune feares. 

His faith, his fortune, in his breast he beares. 

Thou art his god, thou art his mightie guyde, 

Thou, being blind, letst him not see his feares. 

But cariest him to that which he hath eyde, 

Through seas, through flames, through thousand swords 
and speares; 

Ne ought so strong that may his force withstand. 

With which thou armest his resistlesse hand. 23° 

Witnesse Leander in the Euxine waves, 

And stout .^neas in the Trojane fyre, 

Achilles preassing through the Phrygian glaives, 

And Orpheus, daring to provoke the yre 
Of damned fiends, to get his love retyre; 

For both through heaven and hell thou makest way 
To win them worship which to thee obay. 

And if, by all these perils and these paynes, 

He may but purchase lyking in her eye. 

What heavens of joy then to himselfe he faynes! 240 

Eftsoones he wypes quite out of memory 
Whatever ill before he did aby: 

Had it bene death, yet would he die againe, 

To live thus happie as her grace to gaine. 

Yet, when he hath found favour to his will. 

He nathemore can so contented rest, 

But forceth further on, and striveth still 
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T’ approch more ncare, till in her inmost brest 
He may embosomd bee and loved best; 

And yet not best, but to be lov’d alone; 250 

For love can not endure a Paragone. 

I'he fcare whereof, O how dotli it torment 
H is troubled mynd with more then hellish paine! 

And to his fayning fansie represent 

Sights never seene, and thousand shadowes vaine, 

d o breake his slccpe, and waste his ydle braine: 

Thou that hast never lov’d canst not beleeve 
I.east part of th* evils which poorc lovers greevc. 

The gnawing envie, the hart-fretting feare, 

The vaine surmizes, the distrustfull showes, 260 

d'he false reports that flying talcs doe beare, 

The doubts, the daungers, the delayes, the woes, 

The fayned friends, the unassured foes. 

With thousands more then any tongue can tell. 

Doc make a lovers life a wretches hell. 

Yet is there one more cursed then they all, 
rhat canckcr-worme, that monster, Gelosie, 

Which eates the hart and fecdcs upon the gall, 

Turning all loves delight to miscrie. 

Through feare of loosing his felicitie. 270 

Ah, Gods ! that ever ye that monster placed 
In gentle love, that all his joyes defaced! 

By these, O Love ! thou docst thy entrance make 
Unto thy heaven, and doest the more endeere 
Thy pleasures unto those which them partake, 

As after stormes, when clouds begin to cleare, 

'I'he Sunne more bright and glorious doth appearc; 

So thou thy folke, through paines of Purgatorie 
Dost beare unto thy blisse, and heavens glorie. 
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There thou them placest in a Paradize 2S0 

Of all delight and joyous happie rest, 

Where they doe feede on Nectar heavenly-wize, 

With Hercules and Hebe, and the rest 
Of Venus dearlings, through her bountie blest; 

And lie like Gods in yvorie beds arayd, 

With rose and lillies over them displayd. 

There with thy daughter Pleasure they doe play 
Their hurtlesse sports, without rebuke or blame. 

And in her snowy bosome boldly lay 

Their quiet heads, devoyd of guilty shame, 290 

After full joyance of their gentle game; 

Then her they crowne their Goddesse and their Queene, 
And decke with floures thy altars well beseene. 

Ay me! deare Lord ! that ever I might hope, 

For all the paines and woes that I endure, 

To come at length unto the wished scope 
Of my desire, or might myselfe assure 
That happie port for ever to recure! 

Then would I thinke these paines no paines at all, 

And all my woes to be but penance small. 300 

Then would I sing of thine immortall praise 
An heavenly Hymne, such as the Angels sing, 

And thy triumphant name then would I raise 
Eove all the gods, thee onely honoring 
My guide, my God, my victor, and my king: 

Till then, dread Lord! vouchsafe to take of me 
This simple song, thus fram’d in praise of thee. 


AN HYMNE IN HONOUR OF BEAUTIE. 


All! whither, Love! wilt thou now carrie mee? 

What wontlesse fury dost thou now inspire 
Into my feeble breast, too full of thee? 

W^hylest seeking to aslake thy raging fyre, 

'I'hou in me kindlest much more great desyre, 

And up aloft above my strength doest rayse 
The wondrous matter of my fyre to prayse. 

That as I earst, in praise of thine owne name, 

So now in honour of thy Mother deare, 

An honourable Hymne I eke should frame, lo 

And, with the brightnesse of her beautie cleare, 

'I'he ravisht harts of gazefull men might reare 
To admiration of that heavenly light, 

I’rom whence proceeds such soule-enchaunting might. 

1 herto do thou, great Goddesse ! Queene of Beauty, 
Mother of love, and of all worlds delight, 

Without whose soverayne grace and kindly dewty 
Nothing on earth scemes fayre to fleshly sight, 

Doe thou vouchsafe with thy love-kindling light 
T* illuminate my dim and dulled eyne, 20 

And beautifie this sacred hymne of thyne: 

I hat both to thee, to whom I meane it most, 

And eke to her, whose faire immortall beame 
Hath darted fyre into my feeble ghost, 

1 hat now it wasted is with woes extreame. 

It may so please, that she at length will streame 
Some deaw of grace into my withered hart, 

Alter long sorrow and consuming smart. 
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What timr this worlds great Work-matster did cast 
To make al things such as we now behold, 30 

It seemes that he before his eyes had plast 
A goodly Pateme, to whose perfect mould 
He fashiond them as comely as he could, 

That now so faire and seemely they appeare, 

As nought may be amended any wheare. 

That wondrous Paterne, wheresoere it bee, 

Whether in earth layd up in secret store. 

Or else in heaven, that no man may it see 
With sinfull eyes, for feare it to deflore, 

Is perfect Beautie, which all men adore; 40 

Whose face and feature doth so much excell 
All mortall sence, that none the same may tell. 

Thereof as every earthly thing partakes 
Or more or lesse, by influence divine, 

So it more faire accordingly it makes, 

And the grosse matter of this earthly myne 
Which clotheth it thereafter doth refyne, 

Doing away the drosse which dims the light 
Of that faire beame which therein is empight. 

For, through infusion of celestiall powre, 

The duller earth it quickneth with delight, 

And life-full spirits privily doth powre 
Through all the parts, that to the lookers sight 
They seeme to please; That is thy soveraine might, 

O Cyprian Queene! which flowing from the beame 
Of thy bright starre, thou into them doest streame. 

That is the thing which giveth pleasant grace 
To all things faire, that kindleth lively fyre. 

Light of thy lampe; which, shyning in the face. 
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Thence to the soule darts amorous desyre, 

And robs the harts of those which it admyre; 
Therewith titou pointest thy Sons poysned arrow. 
That wounds the life, and wastes the inmost marrow. 

How vainely then doe ydle wits invent, 

'I'hat beautie is nought else but mixture made 
Of colours fairc, and goodly temp’rament 
Of pure complexions, that shall quickly fade 
And passe away, like to a summers shade; 

Or that it is but comely composition 
Of parts well mcasurd, with meet disposition ! 

Hath white and red in it such wondrous powre, 

'I'hat it can pierce through th’ eyes unto the hart, 
And therein stirre such rage and rcstlesse stowre. 

As nought but death can stint his dolours smart? 

Or can proportion of the outward part 
Move such affection in the inward mynd, 

That it can rob both sense, and reason blynd ? 

Why doc not then the blossomcs of the field. 

Which are arayd with much more orient hew, 

And to the sense most daintie odours yield, 

Worke like impression in the lookers vew? 

Or why doe not fairc pictures like powre shew, 

In which oft-times we nature see of art 
Exeeld, in perfect limming every part? 

But ah ! bclceve me there is more then so, 

I'hat workes such wonders in the minds of men; 

I, that have often prov’d, too well it know, 

And who so list the like assayes to ken, 

Shall find by tryall, and confesse it then, 

I hat Beautie is not, as tond men misdeeme. 

An outward shew of things that onely seeme> 
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For that same goodly hew of white and red, 

With which the cheekes are sprinckled, shal decay, 
And those sweete rosy leaves, so fairely spred 
Upon the lips, shall fade and fall away 
To that they were, even to corrupted clay: 

That golden wyre, those sparckling stars so bright, 
Shall turne to dust, and loose their goodly light. 

But that faire lampe, from whose celestiall ray 
That light proceedes, which kindleth lovers fire, 

Shall never be extinguisht nor decay; 

But, when the vitall spirits doe expyre. 

Unto her native planet shall retyre; 

For it is heavenly borne and can not die, 

Being a parcell of the purest skie. 

For when the soule, the which derived was. 

At first, out of that great immortall Spright, 

By whom all live to love, whilome did pas 
Downe from the top of purest heavens hight 
' To be embodied here, it then tooke light 
And lively spirits from that fayrest starre 
Which lights the world forth from his firie carre. 

Which powre retayning still or more or lesse, 

When she in fleshly seede is eft enraced, 

Through every part she doth the same impresse. 
According as the heavens have her graced. 

And frames her house, in which she will be placed, 

Fit for her selfe, adorning it with spoyle 

Of th’ heavenly riches which she robd erewhyle. 

rherof it comes that these faire soules, which have 
The most resemblance of that heavenly light. 

Frame to themselves most beautiful! and brave 
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Their fleshly bowre, most fit for their delight, 

And the grosse matter by a soveraine might 
Tempers so trim, that it may well be scene 
A pallace fit for such a virgin Queene. 

So every spirit, as it is most pure, 

And hath in it the more of heavenly light. 

So it the fairer bodie doth procure 
To habit in, and it more fairely dight 
With chearefull grace and amiable sight; 

For of the soule the bodie forme doth take; 

For soule is forme, and doth the bodie make. 

'I'hcrcfore where-ever that thou doest behold 
A comely corpse, with beautie faire endewed, 

Know this for certaine, that the same doth hold 
A beauteous soule, with faire conditions thcwcd. 

Fit to receive the seede of vertue strewed; 

For all that faire is, is by nature good; 

That is a signe to know the gentle blood. 

Yet oft it falles that many a gentle mynd 
Dwels in deformed tabernacle drownd, 

Either by chaunce, against the course of kynd. 

Or through unaptncsse in the substance fownd, 
Which it assumed of some stubbome grownd, 

That will not yield unto her formes direction, 

But is deform’d with some foule imperfection. 

And oft it falles, (aye me, the more to rew !) 

That goodly beautie, albe heavenly borne. 

Is foule abusd, and that celestiall hew, 

Which doth the world with her delight adome. 
Made but the bait of sinne, and sinners scorne, 
Whilest every one doth seeke and sew to have it 
But every one doth seeke but to deprave it 
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Yet nathemore is that faire beauties blame, 

But theirs that do abuse it unto ill: 

Nothing so good, but that through guilty shame 
May be corrupt, and wrested unto will; 

Nathelesse the soule is faire and beauteous still, 

How ever fleshes fault it filthy make; 

For things immortall no corruption take. 

But ye, faire Dames 1 the worlds deare ornaments 
And lively images of heavens light, 

Let not your beanies with such disparagements 
Be dimd, and your bright glorie darkned quight; 
But, mindfull still of your first countries sight, 

Doe still preserve your first informed grace, 

Whose shadow yet shynes in your beauteous face. 

Loath that foule blot, that hellish fierbrand, 

Disloiall lust faire beauties foulest blame, 

That base affections, which your eares would bland 
Commend to you by loves abused name, 

But is indeede the bondslave of defame; 

Which will the garland of your glorie marre. 

And quench the light of your bright shyning starre. 

But gentle Love, that loiall is and trew, 

Will more illumine your resplendent ray, 

And adde more brightnesse to your goodly hew, 
From light of his pure fire; which, by like way 
Kindled of yours, your likenesse doth display; 

Like as two mirrours, by opposd reflexion, 

Doe both expresse the faces first impression. 

Therefore, to make your beautie more appeare, 

It you behoves to love, and forth to lay 
That heavenly riches which in you ye beare, 

That men the more admyre their fountaine may; 

w. 
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For else what booteth that celestial! ray. 

If it in darknesse be enshrined ever, 

That it of loving eyes be vewcd never? 

But, in your choice of Loves, this well advize, 190 

That likest to your selves ye them select, 

The which your forms first sourse may sympathize. 

And with like beauties parts be inly deckt; 

For, if you loosely love without respect. 

It is no love, but a discordant warre, 

Whose unlike parts amongst themselves do jarre. 

For Love is a celestiall harmonie 
Of likely harts composd of starres concent, 

Which joyne together in sweete sympathie. 

To worke ech others joy and true content, 20 

Which they have harbourd since their first descent 
Out of their heavenly bowres, where they did sec 
And know ech other here belov’d to bee. 

Then wrong it were that any other twaine 
Should in loves gentle band combyned bee 
But those whom heaven did at first ordaine, 

And made out of one mould the more t* agree; 

For all, that like the beautie which they see, 

Streight do not love; for Love is not so light 
As streight to burne at first beholders sight. 2 

But they, which love indeede, looke otherwise, 

With pure regard and spotlesse true intent, 

Drawing out of the object of their eyes 
A more refyned forme, which they present 
Unto their mind, voide of all blemishment; 

Which it reducing to her first perfection, 

Beholdeth free from lleshes frayle infection. 
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And then conforming it unto the light, 

Which in it selfe it hath remaining still, 

Of that first Sunne, yet sparckling in his sight, 220 

Thereof he fashions in his higher skill 
An heavenly beautie to his fancies will; 

And, it embracing in his mind entyre, 

The mirrour of his owne thought doth admyre. 

Which seeing now so inly faire to be, 

As outward it appeareth to the eye, 

And with his spirits proportion to agree, 

He thereon fixeth all his fantasie. 

And fully setteth his felicitie; 

Counting it fairer then it is indeede, 230 

And yet indeede her fairenesse doth exceede. 

For lovers eyes more sharply sighted bee 
Then other mens, and in deare loves delight 
See more then any other eyes can see, 

Through mutuall receipt of beames bright. 

Which Carrie privie message to the spright. 

And to their eyes that inmost faire display. 

As plaine as light discovers dawning day. 

Therein they see, through amorous eye-glaunces, 

Armies of Loves still flying too and fro, 240 

Which dart at them their litle fierie launces; 

Whom having wounded, backe againe they go. 

Carrying compassion to their lovely foe j 
Who, seeing her faire eyes so sharpe effect, 

Cures all their sorrowes with one sweete aspect. 

In which how many wonders doe they reede 
To their conceipt, that others never see! 

Now of her smiles, with which their soules they feede, 
Like Gods with Nectar in their bankets free; 
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Now of her lookes, which like to Cordials bee ; 250 

liut when her words cmbassadc forth siie sends, 

Lord, how sweete miisicke tliat unto them lends 1 

Sometimes upon her forhead they behold 
A thousand Graces masking in delight; 

Sometimes within her eye-lids they unfold 

'J'en tliousand sweet belgards, which to their sight 

Doc sceme like twinckling starres in frostie night; 

I 3 ut on her lips, like rosy buds in May, 

So many millions of cliaste pleasures play. 

All those, O Cytherea ! and thousands more 260 

1 by handmaides be, which do on thee attend, 

Vo decko thy beautie with their dainties store, 

'Fhat may it more to mortal 1 eyes commend, 

And make it more admyr’d of foe and frend ; 

'Fhat in mens harts thou mayst thy throne enstall, 

And spred thy lovely kingdome over all. 

'Fhen 16 , tryumph ! O great Ueauties Queene, 

Advance the banner of thy conquest hie, 

'Fhat all this world, the which thy vassals beene, 

May draw to thee, ami with dew fcaltie 
Adore the powrc of thy great Majestic, 

Singing this Hymne in honour of thy name, 

Compyld by me, which thy poore liegeman am ! 

In lieu whereof graunt, O great Soveraine ! 

'Fhat she, whoso conquering beautie doth captive 
My trembling hart in her cternall chaine, 

One drop of grace at length will to me give, 

'J'hat I her bounden thrall by her may live, 

And this same life, which first fro me she reaved, 

May owe to her, of whom I it receaved. 
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And you, faire Venus dearling, my deare dread 1 
Fresh flowre of grace, great Goddesse of my life, 
When your faire eyes these fearefull lines shal read, 
Deigne to let fall one drop of dew reliefe, 

That may recure my harts long pyning griefe, 

And shew what wondrous powre your beauty hath, 
That can restore a damned wight from death. 



AN HYMNE OF HEAVENLY LOVE. 


Love, lift me up upon thy golden wings, 

I rom this base world unto thy heavens hight. 
Where I may see those admirable things 

Which there thou workest by thy soveraine might, 
I'arre above feeble reach of earthly sight. 

That I thereof an heavenly Hymne may sing 
Unto the God of Love, high heavens king. 

Many lewd layes (ah ! woe is me the more I) 

In praise of that mad fit which fooles call love, 

I have in th’ heat of youth made heretofore. 

That in light wits did loose affection move; 

But all those follies now I do reprove. 

And turned have the tenor of my string, 

'I he heavenly prayses of true love to sing. 

And ye that wont with greedy vaine desire 
o reade my fault, and, wondring at my flame, 
ro warme your selves at my wide sparckling fire, 
Sith now that heat is quenched, quench my blame, 
And m her ashes shrowd my dying shame; 

I'or who my passed follies now pursewes, 

Beginnes his owne, and my old fault ren’ewes. 


Before this worlds great frame, in which al thinas 
Are now containd, found any being-place. 

Ere flitting Time could wag his eyas wings 

About that mightie bound which doth embrace 

Th^ Tr ^ Spheres, and parts their houres by space, 
ihat H^h Eternall Powre, which now doth Lve 

In all these things, mov’d in it selfe by love. 
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It lov’d it selfe, because it selfe was faire; 

(For faire is lov’d;) and of it selfe begot, 30 

Like to it selfe his eldest sonne and heire, 

Etemall, pure, and voide of sinfull blot, 

The firstling of his joy, in whom no jot 
Of loves dislike or pride was to be found, 

Whom he therefore with equall honour crownd. 

With him he raignd, before all time prescribed, 

In endlesse glorie and immortall might, 

Together with that third from them derived, 

Most wise, most holy, most almightie Spright! 

Whose kingdomes throne no thought of earthly wight 40 
Can comprehend, much lesse my trembling verse 
With equall words can hope it to reherse. 

Yet, O most blessed Spirit! pure lampe of light, 

Eternall spring of grace and wisedome trew, 

Vouchsafe to shed into my barren spright 
Some little drop of thy celestiall dew, 

That may my rymes with sweet infuse embrew. 

And give me words equall unto my thought. 

To tell the marveiles by thy mercie wrought. 

Yet being pregnant still with powrefull grace, 50 

And full of fruitful! love, that loves to get 
Things like himselfe, and to enlarge his race, 

His second brood, though not in powre so great, 

Yet full of beautie, next he did beget 
An infinite increase of Angels bright, 

All glistring glorious in their Makers light. 

To them the heavens illimitable hight 

(Not this round heaven, which we from hence behold, 

Adornd with thousand lamps of burning light. 

And with ten thousand gemmes of shyning gold,) 6 < 
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He gave as their inheritance to hold, 

That they might serve him in eternal! blis, 

And be partakers of those joyes of his. 

There they in their trinall tripHcities 
About him wait, and on his will depend. 

Either with nimble wings to cut the skies, 

^Ten he them on his messages doth send, 

Oi on his owne dread presence to attend, 

Where they behold the glorie of his light! 

And caroll Hymnes of love both day and night. 

Both day, and night, is unto them all one • 

For he his beames doth still to them extend, 
hat darknesse there appeareth never none: 

Ne hath the.r day, ne hath their blisse, an end. 
But there their termele.sse time in pleasure spend: 
Ne ever should their happinesse decay. 

Had not they dar’d their Lord to diso’bay. 

But pride, impatient of long resting peace. 

Hid puffe them up with greedy bold ambition, 
ihat they gan cast their state how to increase 
Above the fortune of their first condition. 

And sit in Gods owne seat without commission j 
Ihe brightest Angell, even the Child of Light, 
rew millions more against their God to fight. 

Th- Almighty, seeing their so bold assay, 

Kin^dled the flame of His consuming yre 
And tmh His onely breath them blew at^ 

From heavens hight, to which they did aspyre 
i o deepest hell, and lake of damned fyre,"^' ' 
here they in darknesse and dread hoLr dwell 
Hating the happie light from which they fell. ’ 
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So that next off-spring of the Makers love, 

Next to Himselfe in glorious degree, 

Degendering to hate, fell from above 

Through pride, (for pride and love may ill agree) 

And now of sinne to all ensample bee: 

How then can sinfull flesh itselfe assure, 

Sith purest Angels fell to be impure? 

But that Eternall Fount of love and grace. 

Still flowing forth His goodnesse unto all, too 

Now seeing left a waste and emptie place 
In His wyde Pallace, through those Angels fall. 

Cast to supply the same, and to enstall 
A new unknowen Colony therein, 

Whose root from earths base groundworke shold begin. 

Therefore of clay, base, vile, and next to nought, 

Yet form’d by wondrous skill, and by His might, 
According to an heavenly patterne wrought, 

Which He had fashiond in his wise foresight, 

He man did make, and breathd a living spright 110 
Into his face most beautifull and fayre, 

Endewd with wisedomes riches, heavenly, rare. 

Such He him made, that he resemble might 
Himselfe, as mortall thing immortall could; 

Him to be Lord of every living wight 
He made by love out of His owne like mould, 

In whom He might His mightie selfe behould; 

For Love doth love the thing belov’d to see. 

That like itselfe in lovely shape may bee. 

But man,* forgetfull of his Makers grace 120 

o lesse then Angels whom he did ensew, 
ell from the hope of promist heavenly place, 

*^to the mouth of death, to sinners dew, • 
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And all his ofT-spring inio thraldome threw, 

Where they for ever should in bonds remaine 
Of never-dead yet ever-dying paine; 

Till that great Lord of T.ove, which him at first 
Made of meere love, and after liked well, 

Seeing him lie like creature long accurst 

In that deepe horror of despeyred hell, 130 

Him, wretch, in doole would let no lenger dwell, 

But cast out of that bondage to redeeme, 

And pay the price, all were his debt extreeme. 

Out of the bosome of etcrnall blisse. 

In which he reigned with his glorious syre, 

He downe descended, like a most demisse 
And abject thrall, in fleshes fraile attyre, 

That He for him might pay sinnes deadly hyre, 

And him restore unto that happie state 

In which ho stood before his haplesse fate. 140 

In flesh at first the guilt committed was, 
t herefore in flesh it must be satisfyde ; 

Nor spirit, nor Angell, though they man surpas. 

Could make amends to God for mans misguyde, 

But onely man himselfe, who selfe did slyde; 

So, taking flesh of sacred virgins wombe, 

I'or mans deare sake he did a man become. 

And that most blessed bodie, which was borne 
Without all blemish or reprochfuU blame, 

He freely gave to be both rent and tome 150 

Of cruell hands, who with despightfull shame 
Revyling him, that them most vile became, 

At length him nayled on a gallow-tree, 

And slew the Just by most unjust decree. 
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O huge and most unspeakable impression 

Of loves deepe wound, that pierst the piteous hart 

Of that deare Lord with so ent5n'e affection, 

And, sharply launching every inner part, 

Dolours of death into his soule did dart, 

Doing him die that never it deserved, 160 

To free his foes, that from his beast had swerved! 

What hart can feele least touch of so sore launch, 

Or thought can think the depth of so deare wound? 
Whose bleeding sourse their streames yet never staunch 
But stil do flow, and freshly still redound, 

To heale the sores of sinfull soules unsound, 

And dense the guilt of that infected cryme 
Which was enrooted in all fleshly slyme. 

O blessed Well of Love! O Floure of Grace! 

O glorious Morning-Starre! O Lampe of Light! 170 

Most lively image of thy Fathers face, 

Eternall King of Glorie, Lord of Might, 

Meeke Lambe of God, before all worlds behight, 

How can we thee requite for all this good? 

Or what can prize that thy most precious blood ? 

Yet nought thou ask*st in lieu of all this love, 

But love of us, for guerdon of thy paine: 

Ay me I what can us lesse then that behove ? 

Had he required life of us againe. 

Had it beene wrong to aske his owne with gaine? 180 
He gave us life, he it restored lost; 

Then life were least, that us so litle cost. 

But he our life hath left unto us free, 

Free that was thrall, and blessed that was band; 

Ne ought demaunds but that we loving bee, 

As he himselfe hath lov’d us afore-hand, 
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And bound thcrto with an etemall band, 

Him first to love that us so dearely bought, 

And next our brethren, to his image wrought. 

Him first to love great right and reason is, 190 

Who first to us our life and being gave, 

And after, when we fared had amisse, 

Us wretches from the second death did save; 

And last, the food of life, which now we have. 

Even he himselfe, in liis deare sacrament, 

To feede our hungry soules, unto us lent. 

'I'hen next, to love our brethren, that were made 
Of that selfe mould, and that selfe Makers hand, 

'I'hat we, and to the same againe shall fade, 

Where they shall have like heritage of land, 200 

How ever here on higher steps we stand, 

Which also were with selfe-same price redeemed 
'I'hat we, how ever of us light esteemed. 

And were they not, yet since that loving Lord 
Commaundod us to love them for his sake. 

Even for his sake, and for his sacred word, 

Which in his last bequest he to us spake, 

We should them love, and with their needs partake ; 
Knowing that, whatsoere to them we give, 

We give to him by whom we all doe live. 210 

Such mercy he by his most holy reede 
Unto us taught, and to approve it trew, 

Ensampled it by his most righteous deede, 

Shewing us mercic (miserable crew !) 

That we the like should to the wretches shew. 

And love our brethren ; thereby to approve 
I low much, himselfe that loved us, we love. 
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Then rouze thy selfe, O Earth ! out of thy soyle, 

In which thou wallowest like to filthy swyne, 

And doest thy mynd in durty pleasures moyle, 220 

Unmindfull of that dearest Lord of thyne; 

Lift up to him thy heavie clouded eyne, 

That thou his soveraine bountie mayst behold, 

And read, through love, his mercies manifold. 

Beginne from first, where he encradled was 
In simple cratch, wrapt in a wad of hay, 

Betweene the toylefull Oxe and humble Asse, 

And in what rags, and in how base aray, 

The glory of our heavenly riches lay, 

When him the silly Shepheards came to see, 230 

Whom greatest Princes sought on lowest knee. 

From thence reade on the storie of his life, 

His humble carriage, his unfaulty wayes. 

His cancred foes, his fights, his toyle, his strife, 

His paines, his povertie, his sharpe assayes. 

Through which he past his miserable dayes. 

Offending none, and doing good to all, 

Yet being malist both of great and small. 

And looke at last, how of most wretched wights 
He taken was, betrayd, and false accused; 240 

How with most scornefull taunts, and fell despights, 

He was revyld, disgrast, and foule abused; 

How scourgd, how crownd, how buffeted, how brused; 
And lastly, how twixt robbers crucifyde, 

With bitter wounds through hands, through feet, and syde! 

Then let thy flinty hart, that feeles no paine, 

Empierced be with pittifull remorse. 

And let thy bowels bleede in every vaine, 

At sight of his most sacred heavenly corse, 
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So tome and mangled with malicious forse; 

And let thy soule, whose sins his sorrows wrought, 
Melt into teares, and grone in grieved thought. 

With sence whereof, whilest so thy softened spirit 
Is inly toucht, and humbled with meeke zeale 
Through meditation of his endlesse merit, 

Lift up thy mind to th’ Author of thy weale, 

And to his soveraine mercie doe appeale; 

Learne him to love that loved thee so deare. 

And in thy brest his blessed image beare. 

With all thy hart, with all thy soule and mind, 

Ihou must him love, and his beheasts embrace; 
All other loves, with which the world doth blind 
Weake fancies, and stirre up affections base, 

Thou must renounce and utterly displace. 

And give thy sclfe unto him full and free, 

That full and freely gave himsclfe to thee. 

Then shalt thou feele thy spirit so possest, 

And ravisht with devouring great desire 
Of his deare selfe, that shall thy feeble brest 
Inflame with love, and set thee all on fire 
With burning zeale, through every part entire, 

That in no earthly thing thou shalt delight. 

But in his sweet and amiable sight. 

'I'henceforth all worlds desire will in thee dye, 

And all earthes glorie, on which men do gaze, 
Seeme durt and drosse in thy pure-sighted eye, 
Compar’d to that celestiall beauties blaze, 

Whose glorious beames all fleshly sense doth daze 
With admiration of their passing light. 

Blinding the eyes, and lumining the spright. 
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Then shall thy ravisht soule inspired bee 
With heavenly thoughts farre above humane skil. 

And thy bright radiant eyes shall plainely see 
Th* Idee of his pure glorie present still 
Before thy face, that all thy spirits shall fill 
With sweete enragement of celestiall love, 

Kindled through sight of those faire things above. 
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Rapt wiih the rage of mine own ravisht thought, 
Through contemplation of those goodly sights, 
And glorious images in heaven wrought, 

Whose wondrous beauty, breathing sweet delights 
Ho kindle love in high conceipted sprights; 

I fame to tell the things that I behold, 

But fcele my wits to faile, and tongue to fold. 


Vouchsafe then, O thou most Almightie Spright ! 
Horn whom all guifts of wit and knowledge flow. 
To shed into my breast some sparkling light 
Of thine eternall Truth, that I may show 
Some litle beames to mortall eyes below 
Of that immortall beautie, there with thee, 

Which in my weake distraughted mynd I see: 


Ihat with the glorie of so goodly sight 
The hearts of men, which fondly here admyre 
I'aire seeming shewes, and feed on vaine delight, 
Jransported with celestiall desyre 

Of those faire formes, may lift themselves up hyer, 
And learne to love, with zealous humble dewty, 

Ih’ eternall fountainc of that heavenly beauty. 


2 ' 


Beginning then below, with th’ easie vew 
Of this base world, subject to fleshly eye 
From thence to mount aloft, by order de’w, 

To contemplation of th’ immortall sky; 

Of the soare faulcon so I learne to fly’ 

That flags awhile her fluttering wings beneath, 

1 111 she her selfe for stronger flight can breath. 
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Then looke, who list thy gazefull eyes to feed 

With sight of that is faire, looke on the frame 30 

Of this wyde universe, and therein reed 

The endlesse kinds of creatures which by name 

Thou canst not count, much lesse their natures aime; 

All which are made with wondrous wise respect, 

And all with admirable beautie deckt. 

First, th* Earth, on adamantine pillers founded 
Amid the Sea, engirt with brasen bands; 

Then th* Aire still flitting, but yet firmely bounded 
On everie side, with pyles of flaming brands, 

Never consum’d, nor quencht with mortall hands; 40 

And, last, that mightie shining christall wall, 

Wherewith he hath encompassed this All. 

By view whereof it plainly may appeare, 

That still as every thing doth upward tend, 

And further is from earth, so still more cleare 
And faire it growes, till to his perfect end 
Of purest beautie it at last ascend; 

Ayre more then water, fire much more then ayre. 

And heaven then fire, appeares more pure and fayre. 

Looke thou no further, but afflxe thine eye 50 

On that bright shynie round still moving Masse, 

The house of blessed God, which men call Skye, 

All sowd with glistring stars more thicke then grasse. 
Whereof each other doth in brightnesse passe. 

But those two most, which, ruling night and day. 

As King and Queene, the heavens Empire sway; 

And tell me then, what hast thou ever seene 
That to their beautie may compared bee. 

Or can the sight that is most sharpe or keene 
Endure their Captains flaming head to see? 60 
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How much lesse those, much higher in degree, 

And so much fairer, and much more then these, 

As these arc fairer then the land and seas? 

For farre above these heavens, which here we see, 

Be others farre exceeding these in light, 

Not bounded, not corrupt, as these same bee, 

But infinite in largenesse and in bight, 

Unmoving, uncorrupt, and spotlesse bright, 

'I’hat need no Sunne t’ illuminate their spheres. 

But their owne native light farre passing theirs. 

And as these heavens still by degrees arize, 

Untill they come to their first Movers bound, 

That in his mightie compasse doth comprize, 

And Carrie all the rest with him around; 

So those likewise doe by degrees redound, 

And rise more faire, till they at last arive 
To the most faire, whereto they all do strive. 

Faire is the heaven where happy soules have place, 
In full enjoyment of felicitie, 

Whence they doe still behold the glorious face 
Of the Divine Eternall Majestic; 

More faire is that, where those Idees on hie 
Enraunged be, which Plato so admyred, 

And pure Intelligences from God inspyred. 

Yet fairer is that heaven, in which doe raine 
The soveraine Powres and mightie Potentates, 
Which in their high protections doe containe 
All mortall Princes and imperiall States; 

And fayrer yet, whereas the royall Seates 
And heavenly Dominations are set, 

From whom all earthly governance is fct. 
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Yet farre more faire be those bright Cherubins, 

Which all with golden wings are overdight, 

And those eternall burning Seraphins, 

Which from their faces dart out fierie light; 

Yet fairer then they both, and much more bright, 

Be th* Angels and Archangels, which attend 
On Gods owne person, without rest or end. 

These thus in faire each other farre excelling, 

As to the Highest they approch more neare, 

Yet is that Highest farre beyond all telling, 

Fairer then all the rest which there appeare. 

Though all their beauties joynd together were; 

How then can mortall tongue hope to expressc 
The image of such endlesse perfectncsse ? 

Cease then, my tongue! and lend unto my mynd 
Leave to bethinke how great that beautie is, 

Whose utmost parts so beautifull I fynd; 

How much more those essentiall parts of his, 

His truth, his love, his wisedome, and his blis. 

His grace, his doome, his mercy, and his might, 

By which he lends us of himselfe a sight 1 

Those unto all he daily doth display, 

And shew himselfe in th’ image oChis grace. 

As in a looking-glasse, through which he may 
Be scene of all his creatures vile and base. 

That are unable else to see his face. 

His glorious face! which glistereth else so bright, 
That th* Angels selves can not endure his sight. 

But we, fraile wights! whose sight cannot sustaine 
The Suns bright beames when he on us doth shyne, 
But that their points rebutted backe againe 
Are duld, how can we see with feeble eyne 
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The glory of that Majestic Divine, 

In sight of whom both Sun and Moone are darke, 
Compared to his least resplendent sparke ? 

The meanes, therefore, which unto us is lent 
Him to behold, is on his workes to looke, 

Which he hath made in beauty excellent, 

And in the same, as in a brasen booke, 130 

I’o reade enregistred in every nooke 
His goodnesse, which his beautie doth declare; 

I'or all thats good is beautifull and faire. 

rhence gathering plumes of perfect speculation, 

'Fo impe the wings of thy high Hying mynd, 

Mount up aloft through heavenly contemplation, 

From this darke world, whose damps the soule do blynd, 
And, like the native brood of Fagles kynd, 

On that bright Sunne of (ilorie fixe thine eyes, 

Clear’d from grosse mists of fraile infirmities. 140 

Humbled with feare and awfull reverence, 

Before the footestoole of his Majestic 

Throw thy selfc downe, with trembling innocence, 

Ne dare looke up with cdrrupiiblo eye 
On the dred face of that great Deity, 

For feare, lest if he chaunce to looke on thee, 

'I'hou turne to nought, and quite confounded be. 

But lowly fall before his mercie seate, 

Close covered with the Ivixmbes integrity 

From the just wrath of his avengefull threate 150 

That sits upon the righteous throne on hy; 

His throne is built upon Eternity, 

More firme and durable then steele or brasse, 

Or the hard diamond, which them both doth passe. 
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scepter is the rod of Righteousnesse, 

With which he bruseth all his foes to dust, 

And the great Dragon strongly doth represse, 

Under the rigour of his judgement just; 

His seate is Truth, to which the faithfull trust, 

From whence proceed her beames so pure and bright 
That all about him sheddeth glorious light: i 6 i 

Light, farre exceeding that bright blazing sparke 
Which darted is from Titans flaming head, 

That with his beames enlumineth the darke 
And dampish aire, whereby al things are red; 

Whose nature yet so much is marvelled 
Of mortall wits, that it doth much amaze 
The greatest wisards which thereon do gaze. 

But that immortall light, which there doth shine, 

Is many thousand tunes more bright, more cleare, 170 
More excellent, more glorious, more divine, 

Through which to God all mortall actions here, 

And even the thoughts of men, do plaine appeare; 

For from th* Eternall Truth it doth proceed, 

Through heavenly vertue which her beames doe breed. 

With the great glorie of that wondrous light 
His throne is all encompassed around, 

And hid in his owne brightnesse from the sight 
Of all that looke thereon with eyes unsound; 

And underneath his feet are to be found * 8 c 

Thunder, and lightning, and tempestuous fyre, 

The instruments of his avenging yre. 

There in his bosonie Sapience doth sit, 

The soveraine dearling of the Deity, 

Clad like a Queene in royall robes, most fit' 

For so great powre and peerelesse majesty. 
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And all with gommes and jewels gorgeously 
Adornd, that brighter then the starres appcare, 
And make her native brightnes seem more cleare. 

And on her head a crowne of purest gold 
Is set, in signe of highest soveraignty; 

And in her hand a scepter she doth hold, 

With which she rules the house of God on hy. 
And inenageth the ever-moving sky, 

And in the same these lower creatures all 
Subjected to her powre imperiall. 

both heaven and earth obey unto her >vill, 

And all the creatures which they both containe; 
Kor of her fulnesse which the world doth fill 
'I'hey all partake, and do in state remaine 
As llieir great Maker did at first ordaine, 
'I'hrough observation of her high beheast, 
by which they first were made, and still increast. 

'Phe fairenesse of her face no tongue can tell; 
I'or she the daughters of all wemens race, 

And Angels eke, in beautic doth excell, 

Sparkled on her from Gods owne glorious face, 
And more increast by her owne goodly grace, 

I hat it doth farre exceed all humane thought, 
Ne can on earth compared be to ought. 

Ne could that Painter (had he lived yet) 

Which pictured Venus with so curious quill, 

'I'hat all posteritie admyred it, 

Have purtrayd this, for all his maistring skill; 

Ne she her selfe, had she remained still, 

And were as faire as fabling wits do fayne, 

Could once come neare this beauty soverayne. 
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But had those wits, the wonders of their dayes, 

Or tliat sweete Teian Poet, which did spend 

His plenteous vaine in setting forth her prayse, 220 

Seene but a glims of this which I pretend, 

How wondrously would he her face commend, 

Above that Idole of his fayning thought, 

That all the world shold with his rimes be fraught I 

How then dare I, the novice of his Art, 

Presume to picture so divine a wight, 

Or hope P expresse her least perfections part, 

Whose beautie filles the heavens with her light, 

And darkes the earth with shadow of her sight? 

Ah, gentle Muse! thou art too weake and faint 230 
The pourtraict of so heavenly hew to paint. 

Let Angels, which her goodly face behold 
And see at will, her soveraigne praises sing, 

And those most sacred mysteries unfold 
Of that faire love of mightie heavens King; 

Enough is me t* admyre so heavenly thing. 

And, being thus with her huge love possest, 

In th* only wonder of her selfe to rest. 

But who so may, thrise happie man him hold. 

Of all on earth whom God so much doth grace, Z40 
And lets his owne Beloved to behold; 

For in the view of her celestiall face 

All joy, all blisse, all happinesse, have place; 

Ne ought on earth can want unto the wight 
Who of her selfe can win the wishfull sight. 

For she, out of her secret threasury 
Plentie of riches forth on him will powre. 

Even heavenly riches, which there hidden ly 
Within the closet of her chastest bowre, 
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1 h* eternall portion of her precious dowre. 

Which migiity God hath given to her free, 

And to all those which thereof worthy bee. 

None thereof worthy be, but those whom slice 
Vouchsafcth to her presence to receave, 

And lettetli them her lovely face to see, 

Whereof such wondrous pleasures they conceave. 

And sweete contentment, that it doth bereave 
Their soiile of sense, through infinite delight, 

And them transport from flesh into the spright. 

In whicli they see such admirable things, 

As carries them into an extasy, 

And heare such heavenly notes and carolings, 

Of Gods high praise, that filles the brasen sky; 

And feele such joy and pleasure inwardly, 

1 hat maketh them all worldly cares forget, 

And onely thinke on tliat before them set. 

Ne from thenceforth doth any fleshly sense. 

Or idle thought of earthly things, remaine; 

i 5 ut all that earst seemd sweet seemes now offense, 

And all lliat pleased earst now seemes to painc; 

1 heir joy, their comfort, their desire, their gaine, 

Is fixed all on that which now they see; 

All other sights but fayned shadowes bee. 

And that faire lampe, which iiseth to inflame 
I he hearts of men with selfe-consuming fyre 
Thenceforth seemes fowlc, and full of sinfull blame; 
And all that pompe to which proud minds aspyre 
By name of honor, and so much desyre, 

Seemes to them basenesse, and all riches drosse, 
And all mirth sadnesse, and all lucre losse. 
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So full their eyes are of that glorious sight, 

And senses fraught with such satietie, 

That in nought else on earth they can delight, 

But in th* aspect of that felicitie, 

Which they have written in their inward ey; 

On which they feed, and in their fastened mynd 
All happie joy and full contentment fynd. 

Ah, then, my hungry soule! which long hast fed 
On idle fancies of thy foolish thought, 

And, with false beauties flattring bait misled, 290 

Hast after vaine deceiptfull shadowes sought, 

Which all are fled, and now have left thee nought 
But late repentance through thy follies prief; 

Ah! ceasse to gaze on matter of thy grief: 

And looke at last up to that Soveraine Light, 

From whose pure beams al perfect beauty springs, 

That kindleth love in every godly spright 
Even the love of God; which loathing brings 
Of this vile world and these gay-seeming things; 

With whose sweete pleasures being so possest, 300 

Thy straying thoughts henceforth for ever rest. 


—iBIHFJi-. 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































NOTES. 


METRE OF THE FOUR HYMNS. 

Spenser’s Hymns are written in the seven lined stanza which was 
one of the favourite metres of Chaucer and is that characteristic of 
what is generally known as the ‘ Italian ’ period of his work in which 
the influence of Italian models is predominant. The seven lined stanza 
is really an adaptation of the Italian ‘ottava rima* made by omitting 
the fifth rhyme: the scheme of rhymes in the 'ottava rima’ is 
abababcci the scheme of the seven lined stanza is ababbcc\ in 
some ways it is a better form than the ^ottava rima* itself which tends 
to fall sharply into two parts; in the seven lined stanza the couplet 
at the end follows immediately on the preceding couplet which is in its 
turn closely connected with the early part of the stanza. 

It is worthy of note that the seven lined stanza is the foundation for 
the lovely and complex stanza which Spenser invented for his use in The 
Faerie Queene. 

HYMN I. 

Analysis: Introduction (i—4a). (The poet announces his own 
subjection to the power of love and wishes to placate that power by 
offering it praise; he fears that his force is impaired by the suffering he 
bas borne and calls upon love to inspire him ; he appeals to the Muses 
^d Nymphs to acknowledge the power of love since they have often 
experienced it and calls upon the ladies who inspire love to also join the 
procession in his honour.) 

The Introduction is somewhat weak and conventional; the poet 
describes his own submission to love in terms which are almost abjecti 
and the idea hinted in 11. 29—42 seems to be that of a kind of pageant 
in honour of love, resembling perhaps the Masque of Cupid as described 
in the third book of The Faerie Queene (Canto xii.). 

*—3* The love that “long since...subdude my poor captived heart ” 
probably refers to Spenser’s love for Rosalind, the heroine of The 
Shepheards Calender % the love that is ** raging now ” is most likely his 
new passion for the lady of the Amoretti who, later on, became his 
^^e. There is a similar contrast between the old and the new love in 
The Faerie Queene, (Bk Vi. Cantos vii. and x.) 

3 * rtowre : Spenser uses this word in a great variety of senses. It 
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is in reality (he same word as *stir’ and should mean ‘tumult’ or 
‘confusion.’ The true meaning is quite appropriate here. Spenser 
also uses it in the sense of danger, passion or battle or even a 

paroxysm. Cf. lactHc Qucenc (ill. iii. 50), Shepheard's CVr/tf/zriVr, Jan. 
1. 51 etc. 

8. the force of this new flame : perhaps the same described in the 
iionii<:tSy his love for the Elizabeth whom he afterwards married. 

II. to areed : ‘ to tell ’ or ‘ declare.’ Also used in the sense of ‘to 
apj)oint ’ or ‘ to command.’ P'. (p. Stanza 1: 

“Me, all too ihcane, the sacred Muse areeds.” 

13. mighty Victors: such as Aeneas and Achilles referred to in 

With wyde wounds embrewed ; stained with blood, 
i.p by thy cniell darts : the conventional conception of 1-ovc as 
Cupid, the archer. Spenser very often contrasts the love inspired 
by Cupid, mere licentiousness, with the true and noble passion: thus in 
the account of Cliarissa in the House of Holiness: 

“hull of great love, but Cupids wanton snare 
As hell she hated.” {P\ Q, 1. x. 30.) 

It is also the inastpic of Cupid which Britoinart has to overthrow 
(/*'. Q. in. 12). 

In these stanzas, however, Spenser makes no distinction. 

17. should faint: subject in I. 15 ‘my wits.’ 


iS. my great god-hed : the go'l whom I worship, /.r. Move.’ 
riic siillix is derived from the A.-S. ‘had’ and its truer form 
is ‘ huoil.’ but the oblique case ‘ bed ’ or * hedc ’ is often used in M. K. 
ami Spenser, who employs so many M. E. forms, is fond of it. 

23. thy sUver bowres and secret bUsse: these bowers arc 
described at Icnglh in IJk iv. of 7 'Ac Faerie Quecne (Canto x.) where 
bcudamdur describes how he ventures into (hem to find Amoret. 

24. in Venus lap: hartlly consistent with the dignity of Love as 
described later. 


28. gentle furie : ‘ furie ’ h.as the Latin sense of ‘ ardent desire ’; 

the word corresponds also to the iMatonlc' as used in the 

Phaedrtts. 


33. kindly smarts : ‘ kindly * may have the usual meaning or m.ay 

signify ‘natural the latter sense is very frequent in Spenser who takes 
it from ( haucer. Cf. 

“An heard of Bullcs, whom kindly rage doth sling.” 

Q. 1. viii. 11.) 
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34. to receive: to hear, 
your glorie: {i.e. Love). 

43—91. (Love was born of Venus and begotten of Plenty an 
Penurie and is at once the eldest and the youngest of the gods. When 
the world was still buried in Chaos, Love, wakened by Necessity, 
aroused himself; he moved through Chaos, kindling by his own heat and 
he arranged the different elements in order. The elements, air and 
earth, and water and fire, were opposed to each other until Love 
tempered them; he appointed them their places and bound them 
in chains of adamant but in every living creature all four elements 
are united.) 

The birth of Love, begotten of Plenty and Penury, is taken from the 
speech of Socrates in the Symposium. 

Phaedrus states that Love is the eldest of the gods and Agathon 
that he is the youngest; Spenser (like Ficino) accepts him as being 
both. The account of love tempering the elements and harmonising 
them is taken in its original idea from the speech of Eryximachus in 
the Symposium but the interpretation of Love as being in this way 
the inspiring principle of creation is due to Ficino (see Intro¬ 
duction III.). 

55 , 56. And yet 9 ,.Symposium 195 ?<rrt o 4 #cd\Xtcrros wv 
To< 6 ff 3 e* irpioTOv fuv vedyraroi Oetou. Also Symposium 178 rd ‘^h.p iv roTs 

elvai rov 6 (ov rf/uov, 17 5 * or, nKfi'^piov hi ro'Orov. 

See also Ficino, Comnuntarium in Convivium (V. 10); ** Amorem 
ilium quo creantur coelestes seniorem illis; eum veto quo cieatori suo 
afficiuntur, dicimus juniorem....Igitur amor principium est et finis, 
deorum primus atque novissimus.** 

56- Peares should really mean ‘ equals,* but Spenser employs 
It here, as indeed it is used in common parlance, to mean ‘ lords.* 

57 t Por ere this...crept: Symposium 178 Si xal 

AKOuirfXetiK fierk to Xdor Svo ToUrtfi yeviffOtu, Tijv re leal “Eptara. 

Also Ficino (i. 3): “ Quis igitur dubitavit, quin amor statun chaos 
sequatur, praecedatque mundum et deos omnes, qui mundi partibus 
distributi sunt?** 

63* Clothe: one of the Parcae. 

7 *“~ 73 * Yet wantiug light...ray: Ficino (i. 3) “Quia amore in 

deum conversa, ipsius fulgore refulsit....chaos instar informis, lumen 

amat dum aspicit, iiradiatur aspiciendo, radium accipiendo rerum 

coloribus figurisque formatur...,axnor chaos comitatur^ obscura illu- 
minat” 
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75. The world, that...make: Ficino (l. 3) “amor praecedit 
mumlum,” 

76. 77. Whose eundrie paj~ts...ever: Ficino (i. 3) “ Et cum primo 
informis sit et chaos amorc in mcntem dirccta acceptis ab ea formis sit 
mundus.” 

77. lyen : Spenser’s participle is quite correct according to the 
A.-S. form of the verb. 

80. contrary : accent on the second syllable. 

S3. 84. Ayre hated earth ..yre: Ficino (111. a) “Per hunc (Ac. 
amor) sydera lumen suum in clementa tliffundunt. Per hunc ignis sui 
calori.s conimnnionc acrem movet, acr a<piam, .aqua terrain : ac versa 
vice terra ad sc trahit aqiiam, hacc acrein, illc ignem.” 

85—89. He then them , .chaines: Ficino (iii. 3) “ Quamobrem 
omnes mundi partes, fpiid uniu.s artificis omnia sunt, ejusdem machinac 
membra inter sc in csseiulo et vivendo similia, initlna quadam charitnte 
sibi invicem vinciunlur, ut merito dici possil amor notlus perpetuus cl 
copula mundi partiumque ; ct cjus immobile sustcnlaculiiin, ac firinnm 
tofius machinac fumlamcnlum.” 

88. raines ; kingdoms. FrcrjuciU in M. E. 

89. Adamantino: here meaning unbreakable. 

90. every living wight; creature or tiling. In A.-S. *wihl' 
means ‘.anything.’ Spenser generally uses ‘wight’ as crpiivalcnt to 
person, ‘fowlc misshapen wights’ (F. Q. ii. xi. 8), but in this particu¬ 
lar p.ass.agc it certainly includes animals and may include plants ns 
well. 

Eryximaclius says that when the elements of heat and cold, moist 
.and dry are properly blent they bring health and plenty to men, 
animals and vcgcl.ables. Sytn/^stutn 188 iwtl koI if tu>v ujpCiy roD 
^r'lai^ou avaraffit iariv an<pOTipu}v Toi>rwv, koX flip rp6t 

dWijXa Tou Koafilov toxv fpiaros d r'ui'Sj) iyia fKeyop, rd re depfiA cal rd 
fpvxpA xai ifjpa xal vypd, ital apfioptav xal KpdatP ert^pova, 

T)K€i <i>ipovTa evcTTjplap Tf xal (ryteiap di-t^pdiirort xol TOir dXXots fiporr 
T€ Kal ^VToU, Kal ovdip 

91 119. (The world, having l>een created by the power of Love, is 

also maintained by it. Everything is still pervaded by its influence. 
All creatures are movctl by the i>ower of love to multiply their race, 
animals for lust only, but man for the sake of immortality. He has still 
in him some sparks of the divine fire and so desires to embrace that 
which is most divine, namely beauty.) 

1 his is really a paraphrase of the speech of Socrates (sec IntrO' 
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auction II.)- Socrates, however, ascribes the desire for immortality to 
animals as well as man ; man differs in the kind of immortality achieved 

because his is of Ihe mind and not of the race only. 

9J,93. So ever since...heheast: Ficino (ill. a) “Secundum vero 
illud nostrae orationis membrum, quo amor elTector omnium et servator 

est dictus, ita probatur.” 

95. thia goodly cope ; the firmament or sky. 

99, 100. Thereby they a 21 ...T£ynd: Ficino (ili. 2) “Cupiditas 

perfectionis proprie propagandae amor quidam est. 

“Herbae quoque ac arbores cupidae sui seminis propagandi sui 
similia gignunt. Animalia quoque, bruta et homines ejusdem cupiditalis 

illccebris ad procreandum sobolem rapiuntur.*’ 

104, 105. Not for lusts...progenie: Symposium 20S rai^rp ttj 
M iIxavD, evtirbv dtfavafffas ical ffwfia Kal rdXXa iravTa- 

dfiiJi-aToif 5 b SXKy’ fiij ovv Oci^fiatc el t 6 airrov & 7 rop\dffT 7 ]fia 4 >v(rei irav 
Tift^‘ Adavafflas ybp iravrl aOrr) if (TvovSt) Koi 5 ?7r6Tat. 

no—iici. Therefore in choice...race : Symposium 209 5 ^ 

olpat fcal ouTos irepttw*' t 6 (caXii^ iv tp Slv yevv-qiseiev* Ttpjydp alaxpfp 
ou 5 ^jroT€ 'yeerniffet* rd re ovv awfiara rd Ka\d fidWov tj rd al<TXP^ 

dcTsd^erai are kvQv. 

106. deducted spiight: spirit which is derived from God; 
‘deducted* is used exactly in the Latin sense. ‘Spright* is with 
Spenser an alternative for ‘spirit* and no less dignified. 

108. enlumind: it is one of Spenser’s peculiarities (imitated from 
M. E.) to make frequent use of the French ‘ en * or * em * where 
his contemporaries would have preferred a Latin form of prefix. 

114—ii6. nought more divine...beame: Phaedrus ■zso vvv 5 ^ 
KilXXos pMvov radmiv ?<rx^ p.oipo.v^ c 5 <rr* iKtpeLviaTarov elvai Kal ipafffiiot- 
Tarov. 

120—161. (The darts of Love are received through the eyes 
but penetrate the whole body and cause distress and grief; lovers 
spend their time in lamenting and they see continually the image of 
their beloved. Love laughs at and scorns their complaints. The 
poet marvels at the extent of his own sufferings and marvels still 
more that he will consent to praise love who has not as yet brought 
him aid.) 

The description of the woes of the lover is evidently taken in part 
from the Pkaedrm, It also offers a close resemblance to the opening 
para^phs of Bruno’s De gV heroui /unnd, though the passage in 
question is too long to quote. Bruno’s picture of the sufferings o e 
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lover is most vivid, he lays stress on what seems the incomprehensible 
nature of his pain but insists that, in spite of it, Love is the universal 
lord and preserver. 

122. with countenance coy : Warton proposed to read ‘ from.* 

124. their : i.i\ ‘ the lovers.* 

126. careful!: filled with care—a sense very frequent will, 
•Spenser. 


129. The dales they...ffrone : Phaedruf 251 xal 4 fi/xay^t oi-cro oiV 

yvtcrft^ Si’yarai KaOevSciy oi're fieO' oO dv 3 

i.n- The whyles: Spenser is here using an archaic form somewhat 


incorrectly ; if the demonstrative is used it ought to be with the simple 
accusative ‘ the while ’; ‘ whiles * is an adverb formed from the genitive ; 
in the modern ‘ whilst ’ the ‘ t ’ is drawn in after the ‘s.’ Spenser uses 
the two forms indifTercntly. 

139. emmarble : to make marble. See note on 1 . 108. 

146. enfrosen : see note on 1. loS. 

151. No: ‘nor,’ an archaic form of the negative. See P. Q. 


I. 1. 22 : 


“His forces faile, ne can no lengcr fight.” 

159. the not-deserver : />. the lover who has deserved no harm at 
the hands of love. 

j6o. heasts : A.-S. * haes,’command. 

162 217. ( The poet seeks to understand why the true servants of 

love arc so alllictcd: it is to teach them to value love when they have 

once obtained it. The best love cannot be won in a moment and that 

which is easily moved is of a light and ignoble kind. The true love is 

a lofty emotion which exalts the soul; ignoble love knows nothing 

of such raptures. The true passion expels all baseness and re-fashions 

the whole min.l into a nobler image. The lover thinks of nothing else 

but the image of his beloved and how to attain her; even the sight of 
her is happiness in itself.) 

The contrast between the love wl.ich is easily wakened but ignoble 
and the noble love which requires winning is essentially the contms* 
made in the Phaedrtts ; thence comes also the image used for the 

inspiration of love (Introduction 11.) and the account of the whole¬ 
hearted service of the lover. 

162. eke: A.-S. ‘cnc,’ ‘also’ or ‘likewise.* 

168. gotten : the A.-S. verb was strong but its correct parddplc 
would be ‘gotten* or ‘geten.’ 

169—7a. The meaning is not easy, probably “ It is hard to set on 
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fire such heavenly beauties, for divine things do not easily feel passion 
but, in proportion to their own steadfastness, they are admired by those 
who have steadfast minds.*’ 

17*—175 ** Basebom minds care nothing for the love which is hard 

to win and they themselves do not feel the true love but only base desire.” 

180. affect: imitation. 

i8a. moldwarpe : a mole. The second part of the word comes 
from the A.-S. * weorpan ’ to throw : the animal which throws or flings 
about the earth. 

183. do themselves enure : have accustomed themselves. 

190—196. Is explained by 25?. The lover always desires 

that the beloved should have a soul resembling his favourite god, and 
endeavours to mould him to it, t.e. he makes an ideal image of his 
beloved upon which he always meditates. 

200. Idke Tantale : Spenser gives a description of Tantalus in his 
account of the Garden of Proserpina {/^. Q. ii. vii, 58) : 

“ Deepe was he drenched to the upmost chin, 

Yet gaped still as coveting to drinke 
Of the cold liquor which he waded in ; 

And stretching forth his hand did often thinkc 
To reach the fruit which grew upon the briiike; 

But both the fruit from hand and flood from mouth. 

Did fly abacke, and made him vainely swinckc; 

The whiles he sterv’d with hunger, and with drouth, 

He daily dyde, yet never throughly dyen couth.” 

In store doth sterved ly: starves in the midst of plenty. 

^09, 210. He would believe himself thrice happy if he could attain 
his desire and bless his fortune. 

2i6. his fa3ming eye: probably his rejoicing eye: this sense of the 
Word fayn is common in A.-S. and M. E, A possible meaning is the 
eye which is always ‘ fayning * or ‘ depicting * the image of the beloved. 
, . (The lover is willing to undergo any toils for the sake of 

eloved; he dreads no danger if he may only wn her favour and 

omes irresistible by his inspiration. If his acliievements win him 
her favour he is content.) 

f similar idea is found in the Phaedrus but the main authority 

passage is in the (the speech of Phaedrus). Achilles 

ti among the examples of noble lovers, but Orpheus is not men* 

with Spenser, for the sake of praise; on the contrary he is 
> he did not dare like Alcestis to die for love but contrived how 
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he might enter Hades alive, and therefore the gods punished him by 
showing him only an apparition of her whom he sought, and herself they 
would not give up. Achilles died for the sake of Patroclus and his 
fidelity was such that he died, not even to preserve his friend’s love 
but to avenge him after he was dead, so the gods rewarded him above 
all others and sent him to the Islands of the Blest. 

he casts; considers. See for the sentiment of this stanza 
/•'. Q. in. ii. 7. 

220. hardly wrought: wrought or achieved with difficulty. 

228. Through seas, through...spearos: Spenser is speaking 
generally but he perhaps remembers his own Biitomart who has to 
pass through the fire to deliver Amoret. (/; Q. m. xi. 22, 25). 

229—230. No ought BO...hand: Symposium 179 icoi 7’ 

av A\\ 7 )\(ov oi Toiowrot ViKi$€v av ovrer ws fjros «lircu» vdvrar 

avOpihirovs. 

231. Euxino wavos: strictly speaking the Euxinc was the Black 
Sea; it was, of course, across the Hellespont that Leander swam. 

232. .ffiueas in the Trojane fyro : It was his father Anchises whom 
/Eneas bore on his back out of Troy. The allusion is not strictly 
appropriate here, for it is an example of filial love, and not of the kind 
Si)enscr celebrates. 

233. Achilles preassing through the Phrygian glaives : Achilles 

is counted among the lovers because of his devotion to Patroclus. 

Phrygian: Trojan. 

glaives: swords. 

234. Orpheus: Spenser lakes the legend of Orpheus, as was usually 
done, to show the cxlrcmest degree of lover’s devotion. This, however, 
is not in accordance with Plato. (Sec above.) 

335- relyro : a noun, ‘lo get for his love permission to 
return.’ 

337 » worship: honour. A Chaucerian use of which Spenser is fond. 
Cp. F. Q. I. i. 3: 

**To winne him worshippe, and her grace lo have." 

241. Eftsoonea: a word of Spenser’s own coinage from *eU’ alorni 
of * after ’ and * soon *: short ly or briefly. 

242. aby or abie : to sulTcr. Cp. F, Q, n. viii. 28 : 

“His bfc for dew revenge should dcare abye." 

246—273. {It is not enough for the lover to win his lady’s favour; 
he must be the only one and he cannot endure a rival. Oi all his othei 
troubles jealousy is the worst; a lover is always full of fears, but jealousy 
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turns his whole life to bitterness. It is the worst evil to be found in 
life.) 


It is not necessary to seek any original for this passage but Bruno 
{De gV htroici furort) has a whole section devoted to the miseries of 
jealousy which he describes even more vigorously than Spenser. 
Jealousy is the daughter of envy and love, turning all the joys of her 
father into pain; she is *a minister of torment and an infernal fury, 
poisoning the sweets of love; she enters the heart through a thousand 
doors; if she could be shut out love would be as delightful without her 
as the world without hate and without death. 

“ O d* invidia et amor figlia si ria, 

Che le gioie del padre volgi in pene... 

Ministra di tormento Gelosia. 

Tisifone infernal, fetid’ Arpia, 

Che r altrui dolce rapi et avvelene.,.. 

Pena, ch’ entri nel cor per mille porte ! 

Se si potesse a te chiuder 1 ’ entrata, 

Tant’ il regno d’ amor saria piu vago, 

Quant* il mondo senz* odio et senza morte.** 

Plato does not condescend to discuss jealousy at length in either of 
his erotic dialogues though the speech of Lysias, which is read by 
lhaedrus, describes a contemptible kind of jealousy in the ignoble 
over. {Ph<Uiir:ts 233.) Spenser, like Bnino, considers jealousy as 
a concomitant even of noble love and one of its sharpest misfortunes. 

44. hathemore; none the more or none the better: a characteristic 
Spenserian word. Cp. P, Q. i. ix. 55 ; 

Yet nathemore by his bold hartie spcacli.” 

*51- ^aragone: a rival or equal. 

he female ancestors of Briloniart have performed deeds * in para- 
gone of proudest men.* {P. Q. m. m, 

254* to his fayning fanale: * fancy ’ is used in Spenser and Eliza- 
hethan writers generally as equivalent to ‘imagination.* 

toraino: because occupied with idle in the sense of useless 

Cp.^.0. ,.v.8: 


a6o widest ayre making his ydle way.*’ 

• ^strustfoll sliowes : appearances that are not to be relied on. 
^61. flying tales: reports. 

enemJ^* hnaasured foes: those whom the lover suspects to be 

^ are. 

Jealousy is embodied by Spenser in TAe Faerie Queene in 
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the person of Malhecco, husband of Ilellenore, one of the srimmest 
and most horrible of his conceptions. {F. Q. m. x. 59.) He takes 
refuge in a cave. 

Ne ever is he wont on ought to feed 
I>iit todes and frogs, his pasluie poysonoiis. 

Which in his cold complexion doc breed 
A filthy blood, or humour rancorous. 

Matter <if <loubt and dread suspitious, 

I hat doth with curelessc care consume the hart, 

Corrupts the stomackc with gall vitious... 

And doth tiansfixc the soiile with deathes etcrnall dart.” 

.107. (It is by such paines and penalties as these that Love 
enters into his heaven the delights of which are the more endeared to 
him for all he has emlured. Love places his servants in a Paradise 
full of pleasure and devoid of guilt or shame. The poet concludes by 
hoping that he will be among these fortunate ones and promising, if he 
is, to sing yet more cxalte<l praises of love.) 

i bis is a somewhat feeble termination for the hymn. There is a 
description of the joys of happy lovers given in the Fhaairns, but it is 
a much more noble one than Spenser’s; if the better elements of the 
mind prevail the lovers will pass their lives in happiness, enslaving 
what IS VICIOUS in their souls and setting free what is noble, so they 
will conquer in one of the three Olympian victories, nor can either 
human wisdom or divine inspiration give moie to man. F/taeUms 256 
eav Sij oOr- r/r tc Siatray Kal ytK^iajj ra /irXWw 

r^l 6tar-o.'as dyaydyra, fiaKdptoy niy Kai opot’oyjTiKdy rdv ivOdS^ (iioy 5id- 
yovaiy, ^yKpaT€U avrwy Kal Kdapioi 6yrts, Soi-\afadfi(yoi piy ^ KaKia 
iytylyyero, iX.vO^p^aayTt, Si y dperr,’ 5 ^ Si, 

virSirrepoi koI i\aif,pol ytyoySres twv rpiC/y jraXaia/idrwi* rQy dij 

OXvpTriaKQy ly yeyiK^Kady, ov fxu^oy dyaOov oCre aut.ppoiJvytj dyOpaiwlnj 
o 0 t€ 0 (la payla Swar^ iropiaai dvOpwiTip. 

Spenser s conception does not dcvelope so noble a harmony ns this 
.78- thy folke: thy people. The word contoii.s a sense ot 
fannlKanty in Modern English which it did not possess in Anglo Saxon 
and Middle English. 


280. There thou them placest In a Paradlze. This Paradise is 
described at length by Scudamour in Bk iv. of TAe Faerie Queem 
(Canto X.) for he visits it in order to obtain Amoret. 

282. heavenly-wlze : in the manner of the gods. 

283. Hercules and Hebe: is mentioned as one of the • dearlings ’ oj 
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Venus without doubt because of his susceptibility to love. It was 
indirectly through his love for lole that he met his death. After his 
deification he became the husband of Hebe. 

«87. thy daughter Pleasure : i.e. the daughter of Love. 

493. Pleasure is crowned their Goddess, but it is Love’s altars which 
they deck with flowers. In Scudamour's narrative it is the altar of 
Venus on which sacrifices are made. The whole description somewhat 
resembles that of Acrasia’s bower. 

496. the wished scope : the utmost extent of his wishes. 

498. to recure ; to recover or regain. 


HYMN II, 

Analysis: Introduction (i—48). (The poet, having praised Love, 
is now led on to praise Aphrodite or Venus, the mother of Love. He 
beseeches her to inspire him in his praise of herself and, above all, to 
aid him in winning his lady.) 

4 . wontlesse: unaccustomed. The word comes from A.*S. ‘ wunian 
tmd its literal meaning is to dwell. Frequent in Chaucer and Spenser, 

4. aslake : slake or lessen. 

7. matter of myfyre: that which causes my fire or passion, t.e. 

9. thy Mother : Aphrodite or Venus. 

14 . gazefoU: the coining of such words is a typical feature of 

Spenser’s style. 

16. Mother of love, and of all worlds delight: Cp. Lucretius: 
“hominum divomque voluptas Alma Venus.’* 

17, kindly dewty: natural power. The word is strained for the 
sake of the rhyme. 

40 . eyne: A.-S. ‘eagan*; the noun was weak and took a weak 
plural. One ol Spenser’s many archaisms. Cp. F. Q. i. iv. 41 : 

“And eke with fatnesse swollen were his eyne.” 

44. to thee: Venus or beauty. 

» 3 * to her: the lady of the sonnets. 

44. ghost: the A.-S. *gast’ was used in the general mc.nning of 
spirit and not limited to the spirit after death. Cp. F. Q- !• vii, 4i: 
when Una wakens from her swoon: 

“Then gins her grieved ghost thus to lament and mournc.” 
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’9—<53. (When the world was first created its Maker wrought it 
according to a wonderful pattern which he placed before his eyes; this 
pattern, wherever it may be, is perfect Beauty which is something far 
beyond the conception of man. All things which are beautiful upon 
earth are so according as they partake in greater or less degree of this 
perfect beauty. Its divine power is infused into matter and quickens 
and moulds it.) 

I he conception of the world being made by an artificer according to 
an eternal pattern and therefore fair and excellent is taken from Plato’s 
'I'imaeus'. 

“ The work of the artificer who looks always to the abiding and the 
unchangeable and who designs and fashions his work after an unchange¬ 
able pattern, must of necessity be made fair and perfect ; but that of an 
artificer who looks to the created only and fashions his work after a 
created pattern, is not fair or perfect.... 

“ Which of the jiattenis had the artificer in view when he made the 
world, the pattern which is unchangeable or that which is created? If 
the world be imioed fair and the artificer goo<l, then, as is plain, he 
must have looked to that which is ciernal.... Everyone will see that he 
must have looked to the eternal for the world is the fairest of creations 
and he Is the best of causes.” 

1 he conception of the true Ilcauty, the idea of Beauty, being wholly 
bcyoiKl the power of man to grasp is found both in the Phnedrus and 
Symposium. 

It is this beauty, Socrates explains in the Sytuposium ^ which, without 
any diminution or change In itself, is imparted to the changing beauties 
of all other things. (Sec Introduction 11.) 

ifj. What time : a phrase of wluch Spenser is very fond and which 
Milton copies from him ; (/.ya'iArs) 

“What time the grcy-lly winds her sultry horn.” 

Work-malster : Plato’s or Pcmiuri^f. 

38. Or else in heaven. In Hymn iv. .Spenser definitely locales the 

I’latonic ‘ideas’ in heaven. 

^o. perfect Beautie : the pattern already referred to, the idea of 
Beauty, Beatily in itself. 

which all men adore: l.cc.nisc according lo Pinto they have already 
seen it when I hey were mhahitanls „f a higher world and l«fore they 
were imprisoned in the hoily. (/•/„„■,/,„r ,50.) Spenser does not 
explam how it is that all men adore this perfect heanty; he expressly 
slates that they have never seen it on earth h,il he docs not adopt the 
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doctrine of pre-existence. Plato’s argun^ent is clear and logical enough; 
men love all manifestations of beauty because they have seen the eternal 
archetype and all earthly beauty reminds them of it but, in sacrificing 
the doctrine of reminiscence, Spenser has sacrificed the logical core of 
the aigument. 

4T. Whose face and feature : appearance. 

4^1 44. Thereof as every...divine. Ficino explains that beauty is 
a spiritual thing, the splendour of God’s light shining in all things. 

“ Pulchritudo actus quidam sive radius inde per omnia penetrans: 
Prime in angelicam mentem: Secundo in animam totius et reliquos 
animos: Tertio in naturam: Quarto in materiam corporum.... Materiam 
formis exomat.” (ll. v.) 

46. this earthly myne: the earth is called a * mine* either because 
It IS low as compared with the heavenly world or because it provides 
nialerial for the latter to work upon, probably both together. 

49. that faire beame: beauty. Ficino’s ‘ radius.* 

emplght: fixed within. The word is Chaucerian and has infinitive 
‘picchen’ to fix. 


51 * the duller earth: Ficlno’s ‘ materia corporum.* 

55 * Cyprian Queene: Venus. 

56. thy bright starre: possibly Beauty itself or .Spenser may think 
t at beauty is in some way due to the influence of the planet Venus. 

icino has awhole chapter concerning the influence of planets upon the 
lorms and natures of men. (vi. 6.) 

57 105. (It is this spirit or light which kindles beauty in all things 
an thus causes love. It is folly to say that beauty arises from nothing 
se lit outward colours or the harmony of parts. What power have 
r and white in themselves that they can produce so great an effect or 
ow IS it that proportion can so tremendously influence the mind ? In 
t flowers and pictures would have as great an effect. The 

^ It IS that beauty is not an outward appearance only. All outward 
Julies can change and decay but the source from which they proceed 
not e extinguished, it is the soul itself and is a part of heaven.) 

- here follows Bruno and Ficino as closely as possible. (See 

Introduction m.) ^ 


59 ^ ]^ht of tby lampe: the lamp of Venus or Beauty. 

then...Cadre: Bruno (p. 643) “Anzi quello che 
qual oorpo e una certa spiritualita che veggiamo in esso, la 

o mino** ^llezza, la qual non consiste nelle dimensioni maggiori 
Bon nelli determinati colori 6 lorme; ma in certa armonia.’* 
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68. And passe away, like to a sommers shade: Bnino (p. 67?): 

“la bcllezzaclie si vcde ne gli corpi e una cosa acciclentale et iimbratile.'* 

69. 70. Or that it...disposition: Ficino (v. 3): “Sunt autem 
nonnulli qiii certain mcmbrorum omnium positionem, sive, ut eorum 
verbis ulamur commensu rationem ct proportionem, lU cum qundam 
colorum suavilale, esse pulchritudinem opinentur.” 

73. Btowre : distress or confusion. 

79. orient hew : brilliant hue. ‘ Orient * really means eastern but 
is often used in the other sense. Compare Carew’s Song : 

“lor in your beauty’s orient deep 

Tiicsc flowers, as in their causes, sleep.” 

82. Or why doe not falre pictures, etc. From Bruno. 

84. 'J'he idea is that art may excel nature because a picture may 
show every part in greater perfection than is possible in a living creature. 
88. the like assayes to ken : to expose himself to similar trials. 


ken : from the A.-S. ‘cunnan.’ 

90. fond men : fooli.sh. 

90. 91. Beautio is not...Eeeme”; Ficino (v. 3): “ipsapulchritudo 

spintale cpioddain potius rci simul.acnim sit, quam corporea species.” 

91—98. All the outward appearance of the body will change, 

I-icino (v, 3) : “Siquidem corpus hominis umim ntque idem hodie 

formosum, eras autem casu aliquo foedantc deforme: quasi nliud sit esse 
corpus, aliud esse formosum.” 

So Bruno (p. 672): “ Non certo, perche la non 6 vera ne constnnte 

bellezza, ct pero non pu6 caggionar vero ne constante amore...il quale 

sovente da hello si fa brulto senza chc alteration vcnina si faccia nc 
r nnima.” 


95. 96. BhaUfadonnd...were: Bruno "chesono nssorbite, alterate, 

ct guaslc j)cr la mutalionc del suggetto.” 

99. that falro lampe : the soul which fills the body with beauty. 
103. her native planet: Spenser accepted the Ptolemaic astronomy 
which considcrcl the sun as one of the planets and, as is shown by the 
next verse, it must be the sun which is meant here. 

103. a parceU—a small portion—the true sense of the word, 
the purest skie: the heaven of heavens or empyrean. In I lymn iv. 
a penser explains how the heavens rise one above another, excelling in 
largcncssc and in height ’ until they come 

“To the most fairc, whereto they all do strive.” 
lofi—147. (When the soul p.asses down to earth it first takes life 
and spirits from the sun. When it l.ecoincs embodied it retains this 
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power and transforms its corporal frame by means of it. Those souls 
which are the noblest frame their bodies the most beautifully; the more 
excellent the soul and the more lovely is the body; therefore a fair body 
is witness of a fair soul. It often happens, however, that a fair soul 
dwells in a body which is not beautiful because it has chanced upon 
substance which is stubborn and imperfect.) 

The underlying idea of this passage is taken directly from Ficino 
and Bruno. (See Introduction lli.) 

107. out of that great immortall Spright: The Christian idea of 
souls being derived from God. Plato supposes them to have existed 
and even to have been upon earth before. {Phaedrtis 248, 249.) 

108. whllome: A.»S.‘hwilum.’ In A.-S. the word means‘from time 
to time * in Spenser ‘ fonnerly. * 

109. Downe from the top of purest heavens hight: drav 

xpbt Scura koI irl $oIptjv tojiriv, aKpav ivl rrjv virovpdviov d\f^i5a tto/jciJ* 
wrat xpbs dvavreu {Phcudrus 247.) 

Plato says that the souls which follow the gods come out upon the 
summit of the heaven but it is only the strongest who can achieve 
this. 

Ill, Which lights the world, etc. The Egyptians and others 
believed that the souls of men, before their embodiment upon earth, 
from the sun and brought with them a certain vital power. The 
idea is common in the Neo-PIatonists. 

In Dante’s Paradiso one of the heavens is placed in the sun. 

ii 3 ' Which powre retayning: the formative power derived from 
the sun. 

114, eft: afterwards, 

enraced; embodied in the race of mortal men. 

116—126. According as the...Queene: the more heavenly the soul 
IS and the more beautiful its body. 

(p, 672): “La raggion dumque apprende il piu vero 
)e o per conversione i quello che fa la beltade nel corpo, et vlene a 
ormarlo bello, et questa d P anima che 1 ’ ha talmcnte fabricato et 

mfiguralo.” 

Also Ficino (v. 6): “Harum vero fundamentum elementorum 
quatuor temperata complexio, ut corpus nostrum coelo, cujus est 
^iperata substantia, sit simillimum neque aliquo humorum excessu 
a animi formatione desciscat. Sic enim coelestis fulgor facile lucebit 
in corpore et forma hominis ilia perfecta, quam habet animus in 
pacatam obedientemque matcriam resultabit expression” 
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l “ dwelling place. The A.-S. -bur.’ used in an 

absointely correct sense. 

_ IJ4- And the grosae matter by a soveralne might: Ficino (y. 3): 

non tamen sunt ex 

ipsa sui materia speciosa.” 

H 5 - Tempers so trim : frames so excellently. 

lafi. a virgin Qneene the soul. In 7 »e u., 

Ihe Queen ,s described as Alma and the body as the House of Alma. 
.30. more falrely dlght: arrange more beautifully. Cp. F. Q , 


iv. 6: 


ti 


With rich array ami costly arras tlight." 

corpo’loeahnen!r‘’'“® “r''®' ^P'®+I> = “ I-'non d nel 

corpo loea mente, ma come forma intrinseea, et formatore estrinseeo- 

come quella ehe fa gli membri, et figura il eomposte da dentro et d.a 

* 35 - corpse : body. In Spenser’s time the word frequently had 
Its modern sense hut not invariably. ^ ^ 

137 - with fa^e conditions thewed: endowed with fair qualities and 
manners; thervc.l should not really be employed as a verb. In A -S 

!lTt,\orr generally employs il 
in Us correct sense. ^ ^ 

Vi Id)"'' P'*'''"'' 'o ">0 above (A. Q. u. 

\ et would not sceme so rude, and thewed ill '* 

animfliTe',’!- ''«idit, «t duo quidem 

dc. al7 "m" Jove t.amcn regnantc deseen- 

dennt. altcrqnc illorum semen m terra nactus idoncum corpus secundum 

priores ideas illas rectissime f.guraverit: alter vero propter maleriae 

meptUudinem. idem opus inchnaverit quadam, sed non tanta ad sui 

exemplar fuenl simililmline cxeculus. Corpus illud isto formosius *' 

See also Ficino (v. 6): »Quid tamlem est corporis pulchritudo? 

Ac iis vivacitas et gratia quaedam i.Ieae suae inlluxu in ipso reful-ens. 

del^eTd^''"'^* n^-X^^riam non prius qua.n aptissime sit praep.arata 

14a. tabernacle : dwelling place. 

143 - Irynd : nature—a Chaucerian word. 

.46. her formes direction: Cp. Bruno: "forma intrinseea et 
lormatore estrinseeo.” 

i4«-i82. (The poet procectls to contrast the two kinds of love. 

I eauty. though noble in itself, may be put to the basest ol uses but that 
IS not Its blame but the blame of those who misuse it. The poet be- 
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seeches all fair ladies to maintain an inward beauty that shall correspond 
to the outward one; they must loathe that lust which is the greatest 
enemy of beauty and encourage only the love which is loyal and true.) 

The general contrast between the two kinds of love comes from the 
Symposium, the speech of Pausanius. The love which is of the body 
rather than of the soul is essentially evil whereas the love of the noble 
mind is lifelong. 

Symposium 183 : vov-qphs S* tariv o ipaarh^ 6 irdvnriixos, 6 tov 

fftS/mros fsaWov ^ r^s ^vxvs kuI yap ov 5 i fidvtfids ^ariu, are ov6e 

povlfMV ipCiv vpdyp-aTOS* a/xa ydp rtp rod (rw/iaroy dvdei "KTiyovTi, owep 
■ffpa, otx€Tat dTTojTTd/xcvos, iroXXoiJs Xdyous «al KaTaitrxvvai 

6 5 ^ Tou i^dovs xpiJfrroG ovros ^pocT^s Sid / 3 tou fi^vet, are /xovipio owraKels- 

150. that celestial! hew: * hew* is the A.-S. *hiw’and means the 
whole outer appearance, not only the colour, Q- I. i. 4^ • 

“ Whose semblance she did carrie under feigned hew. ’ 

158. rmto will: i.e. the will of the evil doer. 

i6i, the worlds deare ornaments: Cp. Soumt 74. 

“my love, my life’s last ornament.** 

166. your first countries sight: i.o. the things which they have 

seen in heaven. Phaedrus a50, 051. 

167. your first informed grace : the grace with which they were 

first filled. 

168. whose shadow yet...face: Bruno 643 “onde e che 1 ’ affelto 
ben formato ama gli corpi 6 la corporal beliezza, per quel che d indice 
della beliezza del spirito.’* 

169. fler: pronounced as a dissyllable very frequently both in 
Spenser and Shakespeare. 

171. hland: from ‘ blend,* meaning to confuse and bewilder. 

181, 182. Like as two...impression. In the Phaedrus (255) the 
lover is compared to a mirror in which the beloved beholds himself: 
ioarep Sk iv icar67rrp(p iv T(p ipwPTi iairrbv opQv \fKiij 9 tv. 

Also Ficino (ll. 8): “Fit itaque amantis animus speculum in quo 
amati relncet imago.'* 

183—238. (The poet calls upon all ladies to win love by revealing 
not only their beauty but also the heavenly riches of their minds. In 
choosing a love they would be well advized to choose those who are 
akin to them or whose souls originate from the same source. There 
cannot be true harmony in love unless the lovers are born under har* 
monious conjunctions of the stars and have been all along destined for 
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oufof h ,T “"P' "''O made 

love d “ moment; the true 

over does not see only the outward form of his beloved, he perceives 

he inner and more refined form, the true image of the soul, and beholds 

as ,f ,t were free from the imperfections of the body; this image he 

^es continually m his own mind. This is why lovers aLays thinMheir 

nothing buTJ'he'oulward'fo'',m')'’"' 

liruno. bicino e.splains at length, (vi. 6) and (tl. 8), how lovers are 
Imrn, either tinder the same phanet or under an apt conjunction' of 

sTe 'Vs'norreall "!l' '‘ r“P'-" how what the lover 

is not really the outer form of the beloved but a creation of his 

alii multi formosi sint. quilibet m.'ixime diligant.’* 

194 - without respect: without consideration. 

disimn’ hove is...concent. Ficino (vi. 6): “ Proinde qui, ut 

imXr’ur "i'” "• P-'ohrioris eorum 

s Zlachr , “ '“"■•^hnili cuidam 

simulachro, tan, in corporc acthereo, quam in animi penetralibus ab ipsa 

generatione formato quadret, et undique consonet." ^ ' 

nosfiT •■>'"••'"'0 sc recog. 

noscat, amarc ilium com|xllitur. Vicissitudinem amoris inter illos 

pmeepuam esse astrolog, arbitrantur, in quorum genesi luminum. id 

c sobs ct lun.ae commutatio fnerit. Videlicet si me nascentc sol in 

aricte, lima m l,bra. Tc nascentc sol m libra, luna in .arietc. Aut 

qutbus stgnum idem similevc tdemquc plancta similisvc ascenderit: aut 

icnigni planctae similiter angulum orientis nsix.sc,int, aut Venus in 

cadem nativilatis domo, eodemqiic gradu fuerit constituta.” 

che’,m7f Iff hU ‘hat.blemlsbment. liruno (p. 658): Intendo 
e non t la figura o la specie sensibilmente 6 intelligibilmente repie- 
sentata, la quale per se muovc : ,xrche mentre nlchuno sta mirando la 
|gura mamfesta a gl occhi. non viene anchora ad amarc : ma da quello 
■ nsl.ante che 1 ammo concipe in se stesso quclla figurata non piu visibile 

_ c gitabile non |>,u sotte specie di cosa, ma sotto specie di buono, 
o bello . all bora subito nascc 1’ nmoic.‘’ 
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Also Ficino (vi. 6): “ Animo igitur formosi hominis simulachruin 
conceptum semel apud se refonnatum : memoritcr conservanti satis esset 
amatum quandoque vidisse.” 

221—224. Thereof lie faslilons...admyre. Ficino (vi. 6): “si quod 
illi deest, at perfectam corporis Jovialis effigiem instaurat reformando : 
ipsum deinde refonnatum simulacrum tanquam opus proprium deligit. 

“Oculo tamen et spiritui, quae veluti specula praesente corpore 
imagines capiunt, absente dimittunt, perpetua formosi corporis praesentia 
opus est, ut ejus illustratione continue lucescant, foveantur et obleclentur. 

228. his fantasie : thought or ima^nation. 

229. And fully setteth his felicitie: see Ficino above. 

230. Counting it fairer then it is indeede; Ficino (vi. 6): 

“ Hinc acciditt ut amantes ita decipiantur: ut formosiorem quain sit, 
exisliment.” 

Also Bruno (p. 646) ; ** II divo dumque et vivo oggetto, ch* ei dice, e 
la specie intelligible piu alta che egli s’ habbia possulo formar della 
divinita; et non d qualche corporal bellezza che gl’ adombrasse il pensiero 
come appare in superhcie del senso?” 

236. privie message : secret message. 

239—287. (Lovers see an endless number of charms in their beloved; 
they delight in her words, her looks and her smiles. The poet concludes 
with celebrating once again, the power of Beauty and imploring her aid 
to gain his lady’s mercy; he appeals to the lady herself.) 

241. litle fierle launces : the arrows of love. 

344. 80 Sharpe effect : the keen power of her eyes. 

247* To their concelpt: in their own minds. 

349 > bankets : banquets. 

ber words emhissade ; the embassy of her words. 

^56. sweet belgards : beautiful looks (a French word). 

Compare with these lines the description of Belphoebe (.F. Q* ii. 
ui. 23). 

“ Upon her eyelids many graces sate. 

Under the shadow of her even browes, 

Working belgardes and amorous retrate.” 

357 ' Doe seeme like.,.night: A reminiscence of Chaucer who says 
of his Friar; 

** His eyen twinkled in his heed aryght 
As doon the sterres in the frosty nyght.” 

260. Oytherea: Venus. 

462. with their dainties store: the store of their beauties. 
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266. over all: everywhere. 

269. beene: quite correctly employed. One of the A.-S. forms 
which correspond to the modern ‘are.’ 

274. in lieu whereof : in return for which. 

279, 280. And this same...receaved, “That she may give me 
back again the life which she took from me.” 

281. my deare dread : the lady of the sonnets. The reader should 

compare the lovely description of her in The Faerie Qttcene (vi x 
12 — 28). 

282. Fresh flowre of grace : cp. F. Q. vi. x. 27: 

“Another Grace she well deserves to be, 

In whom so many Graces gathered are.” 

283. fearefuU: timid. 

284. dew rellofe ; relief that has been well earned. 


niiviiN in. 


Introduction (i—21). (The poet invokes love to inspire him so that 
te may see heavenly things. He regrets the character of the works he 
wrote in his youth and turns now to the pr.aises of the true or heavenly 
love. He calls on his former readers to peruse what he now writes and 
so earn liim forgiveness for his early faults.) 

1-5. The imagery of the /V/Wnrj (350): xdXXoj t6t' ISuy 
\a^p6u, 5re criV ,C5alMon xop^ ^araplau oV.v re xal perh 

a.Woi 5 ^ fitr dWov cfSdv re xai ^TeXoOyro rwv 

Vv paKapiu,Tdr.j^, cipyidi-o^ev oXixXijpoi nkp avToX orr,, 

XP^yv 6X6xXi,/,a 5^ xai 

aw ^ Kai arptuTj kqI (vdalpom (fnapara nvoOpievol re Kal ^wowTtOovTfS 
^^0 >^a0ap,^,Ka0apol6yrt,KaiAei,fiayToi roOrov^SyOy 6ijtfw/iairepi^^povres 
Oyo^ta^opfy, darpiov rpdwoy 5 e 5 c(r/iee/i^i»ot. 

8. many lowd layes: none of Spenser's existing works deserve this 

d »cr,pt.on bnt .t .s possible he is referrit.g to some poems or portions 
Of poems which are lost. 

CoUn bW r" “‘Z***"** <=»“ Jovo: Cp. the description in 

Col.n Uo .u Co,... J/0,,,0 oijrai,,. (See lntro<l«etion t.) 

SAo'o/i -, V bw *'*/*’* e.nrliest original poem TAe 

had nrTlt " "■= “S' of iwenty-seven but he 

had probably written much before. 

II. did loose affection move : Spenser can hardly be referring to 
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the two former hymns as they stand but probably in some preceding 
shape. 

16. To read© my fault: the licentious poems already referred to. 

30. now pursewes: follows by reading. 

22 _77. (Before time or the world existed the Great Eternal Power 

moved in itself by love ; it loved its own beauty and begot of itself the 
Son and derived from them both the Holy Spirit. Through the same 
love the angels were next created.) 

The main idea of this comes from a blending of Plato and Christianity. 
Diotima, as reported in the Symposium^ teaches that love is a desire of 
birth in beauty and that the highest love is a desire of birth m the 
absolute beauty. Christianity teaches that God is love. Spenser 
identifies God also with the absolute beauty of Plato and, by combining 
these two ideas, respresents God as enjoying his own beauty and thus 

bringing to birth things which are fair. 

In the Timaeus also, Plato represents God as creating the world in 
goodness and, being free from jealousy, he desired that all things should 

be as like himself as they could be {Ttmaeus 39). 

34. Ere flittijig Time...wings: Cp. Timaeus “Time, then, was 

created with the heaven in order that, being produced together, they 
might be dissolved together if ever there should be any dissolution of 
them.” 

flitting: swiftly moving. 

wag: to stir, cf. A.-S. ‘ wagian.* Spenser’s use is quite correct, 
eyas: newly fledged young. Cp. F. Q. l. xi. 3+: 

**Like Eyas hawke up mounts unto the skies. 

35. that mightie bound: the outer firmament of the fixed stars 
within which the orbits of the planets are contained, and by degrees of 

which the planetary hours were measured. 

34. Of lOTes dislike or pride: there was nothing in him love could 

dislike and there was no pride. 

36. before all time prescribed: before any fixed time. Cp. the 
TimaeusX “For there were no days and nights and months and 
years before the heaven was created, but when he created the heaven he 

created them also.” . , 

39. most almightio Spright: Spright is exactly the same as ‘spirit 

in Spenser. See note on Hymn l. 1 . 106. 

43. With squall words: words suitable to the task. 

47. with sweet infuse embrew: fill my lines with a sweet 

imusion. 
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55. Aainflnite increase: a great multitude. 

58. this round heaven : the firinanient of the fixed stars, the 
‘ jnightie bouiul ’ already referred to. 

64. in their trinall triplicities. According to the schoolmen there 

were ten orders of angels created but one fell with Lucifer, leaving 
nine. 

66—67. Either with nimble...send : Cp. F. Q, ii. viii. ai: 

Mow oft do they their silver bowers leave, 

To come to sy^jifour us that succour want ! 

Mow oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The (lilting skyes, like (lying i’ursuivant... 

And all fur love and nothing for regard, 

O! why shouhl heavenly God to men have such reward?** 

7.V their temielesse time: time without limit. 

tiy. (The brightest of the angels, Lucifer, through pride 
revolts against God and draws millions more to fight with him. They 
are cast out of heaven and, in order to supply their place, God creates 

the race of man ; he moulds him out of clay but makes him according to 
the divine image.) ** 

1 his geneml account of the fall of the angels and of the creation of 
man to supply their place is the same as that given afterwards by Milton 

in I'aradixe Lost (Lks vi. and vil.). Both Spenser and Milton take it 
from schol.islic theology. 

78. But pride. Impatient of long resting peace: Cp. Wolscy in 

llmry F///.; 

“By that sin fell the angels.’* 

82. without commiBsion : without the right of doing so. 

85. seeing their so bold assay : their bold attempt. 

87. with Hla onely breath; needing nothing more than Ilis 
breath. 

Ihis is not like Milton who represents them ns assailed by all the 

host of heaven and then driven over the battlements by the lightnings 
of the Son. 

91. Hating the happie light from which they fell. A very 
Miltonic line. 

98. Slth: since. A.-S. ‘ siththan.’ 

100. flowing forth : ‘ flowing’ is here made a transitive verb, 
lo.^. Cast to supply : planned to supply. 

108. According to an heavenly patteme wrought. In the 
Timacm, Plato describes God as making aU things according to 
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a heavenly archetj^je or pattern but he does not explain how this ideal 
is derived, Plato cannot tell its origin and his Demiurge works like a 
human artificer though with infinitely greater power. Spenser, according 
to Christian teaching, concentrates all power in God and therefore 
makes God himself the author of the divine idea which he moulds first 
‘in his wise foresight ’ and makes the world according to it. 

113, 114. Such He him...could : Genesis (ii. ^7) “So God created 
man in his own image, in the image of God created He him.” 

118, 119. For Love doth...bee: Cp. the Timaeiis. “Let me tell 
you then why the creator created and made the universe. He was good, 
and no goodness can ever have any jealousy of anything. And being 
free from jealousy he desired that all things should be as like himself as 
possible.” 

no—175. (Man was no less ungrateful than the angels. He also 
fell from grace and would have totally perished had not the Son of God 
offered to redeem him. He permitted himself to be bom in human 
shape and crucified to atone for the guilt of man. This death has 
provided the means of redemption for all mankind and is the most 
glorious possible example of love.) 

ni. whom lie did ensew: whom he followed. Cp. F, Q. iii. 

45: 

“And next to him Jocante did ensew.” 

116. Of iieyer>dead...paiiie. Pain which is as great as that of death 
but which never ceases. 

118. Made of meere love: made out of pure love. 

*30. despeyred hell: hell where there is no hope of release. 

The idea is the same as Dante’s {Inferno III.) 

“Per me si va nella citti dolente, 

Pe me si va nell’ etemo dolore... 

Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’ entrate.” 

131. in doole : dole or grief (French). 

lengcr. In A.-S. this adj. was compared by mutation: long., 
etc. The change of vowel is one of Spenser’s archaisms. 

* 3 ** cast: planned. 

*36* demisse ; submissive. 

137. thrall. Spenser is fond of this word. It is of Scandmavian 
origin and means ‘slave.* It had a flavour of archaism. 

138. slimes deadly hirre: “ the wages of sin is death.” 

* 44 * for mans misguyde: for man*s misguidance. The use of 
^ verb for a noun is frequent in Spenser. 
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145. dldslyde: trespass. The image is from slipping or falling on 
the path. 

151, with desplghtfall shame: spite is an abbreviated form of 
despite. Spenser is fond of the fuller form of the word and it has 
usually a stronger meaning with him than with us; thus it may mean 
the extremity of anger. F. Q. i. i. 50 : 

“ lie thought have slainc her in his fierce despight.” 

152, that them most vile became: that became or suited them 
most vilely. 

153, 154. At length him...decree. In identifying Christ as the Just, 
Spenser was probably thinking of a passage in the Republic which was 
indeed generally considered, like Virgil’s hymn, to be an unconscious 
]>rophccy of Christ. 

Glaucon says (Bk li.); “ After describing the men as we have done, 
there will be no fvirthcr difiictilty, I imagine, in proceeding to sketch 
the kind of life which awaits them respectively....They will say that in 
such a situation the just man will be scourged, racked, fettered, will have 
his eyes burnt out, and at last, after suflering every kind of torture, will 
be crucified." 

*.*'.^* gallow-tree : the wood of a gallows. 

158. launching: piercing. Cp. F. Q. ii. i. 38: 

‘‘As gentle llynd, whose sides with crucll stccle 
Through launched." 

160. Doing him die : causing him to die. The use of ‘do’ in this 
sense is a frequent Spenserian idiom. 

161. heast: see note on 1. 160. 

165. redound: ovcrllow or abound. Cp. F, (). I. in. 8: 

" Redounding teares did choke th’ end of her plaint,** 

167. Infected cr3rme : infixed or inherent (a Latinism). 

173. before all worlds behlgbt: more than all the promise oi the 
world. Cp. F. Q. IV. xi. 6 : 

And for his paines a whistle him bchight." 

175. Or what can prise that: what can estimate at its true 
value. 

176 217. (In return for this divine love men arc asked to perform 

but little : they are asked only to love their Deliverer and their fellows 
who have been redeemed at the some price, they are commanded also 
to show mercy inasmuch ns it has been shown to them.) 

176. In lieu of: in return for. 

177* for srtterdon : as a reward. 
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178. what can us...behove? how can we possibly owe less than 
that ? 

179. againe : in return for. 

181, i8«. He gave us life and restored it when it had been lost; 
life, of so little value to us, is the least return we can make to 
him. 

184. that was band : that was bound. 

184—187. The same word can be used as a rhyme when it is 
employed in different senses or as different parts of speech. This is the 
Chaucerian rule and it is also Spenser’s. 

198. Of that selfe mould. * Self ’ is used as an adjective both by 
Shakespeare and by Spenser. 

am made of that self metal as my sister 
And prize me at her worth.” 

{King Lear i, i. 70.) 

199* Understand and they—we and they shall fade again to the 
same. 

200. like heritage of land: the grave. 

*03. Understand were. 

^07. Which in his...spake: (John xv. 17) “These things I com¬ 
mand you, that ye love one another.” 

209, 210. Knowing that, whatsoere...llve: (Matthew xxv. 

37 40) ” Then shall the righteous answer him, saying. Lord, when 

saw we thee an hungred, and fed thee? or thirsty, and gave thee 
drink ? ” 

“ And the King shall answer and say unto them. Verily I say unto 
you. Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it tmto me. 

ail. reede: counsel (A.-S. raed). 

213. ensampled it: give an example. 

**8—145. (The poet calls upon the earth to remember the story of 
its Redeemer. He recalls the life of Christ, His birth, His many 
sorrows, His crucifixion.) 

^19. like to filthy awyne. The reader should compare the 
description of the men in Acrasia’s bower who have wallowed in 
sensual pleasures and so been changed into hogs (.^. Q> n* xiO* 

aao. moylo: defile. 

eyne : a weak plural. A.-S.‘eagan.* 
cratch s rack or crib. 

230. dUy Shepheaxda i innocent or happy. A.-S. *saelig,'blessed. 

5—2 
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2;,i. Whom greatest Princes sought: the three Magi who, 
according to their legend, were eastern kings. 

234. cancred foes : obstinate or bitter. A word of which Spenser 
is fond. 

“That conning Architect of cancred guyle.” 

{K Q. II. i. I.) 

235. his Sharpe assayes : trials or temptations. 

238. being malist: treated with malice. 

“From malicing, or grudging his good hourc.** 

(F. Q. VI. X. 39.) 

239. of most wretched wights; by people miserable because they 
are wretched. 

246—287. (The sufferings of Christ should aw.aken pity and 
compassion in all who regard them. The author exhorts the reader to 
love Christ with all his heart and soul and give up all other loves for 
II is sake ; he will feel himself inspired and possessed by love, he will 
no longer desire anything but the celestial beauty he perceives and will 
sec and rejoice in the pure glory of God.) 

247. remorse: feeling or emotion. This is also a Shakespearean 
use of the word. 

253. with sence whereof: of Christ’s sufferings. 

256. wealo : happiness or good. The same sense still survives in 
* commonweal.’ 

261. Ills beheasts embrace : obey his commands. 

267 — 287. These stanzas are a paraphrase of the Symposium 
(210, 211). 

os yd.p av fUxP^ ^vravOa Trpds tA Spurned Jrai 6 a*yury 9 ^p, dedtufvot 
re xal 6p0u>s tA xaXd, 7rp6s t^Xos iiSrj lujv twp ^pwrixiDv 
KaT6*f/eral ri Oavpaardv rrjy <p{r<Tiv xaX 6 v, tovto ^Kttyo, ou $rj fy€K€v xal ol 
(fiirpoijOev irauTes irdvoi 7j<ra»', srpi^ov fi^y dfl oy xal oCt€ yi‘Yv6p€yoy otlre 
djroXXi»/4C»'Ot', o 0 t€ aC'^<u> 6 fxeyov oOre <f>6iyov, (wdra rp ficv xaXdv, rp 
8 alffXpOv, ovS^ Tori piy, tot^ 8' off, oi' 6 ^ Trpos fiiy t8 xaXii», Tpbs 8i rh 
afffxpAi', ov8 iyOa pcv Ka\6v, ly0a 8i af<r>^ 6 t'....dXXA ai/rb Ka$' airrb 
fi€$' avToO fiOPoeiSit del 6v, rd 5^ dXXa wdvra xaXA iKflyov 

Tpbnov Tivb. TotovTov, oloy yiyyofi^yiay t€ twv dXXui' xol AwoWvpJvwp 
pijSiy fx^Tc Ti wX/ov ptJtc fKarroy yl'^-veffdat fJir}8b pijS^y. 

...ri Sjjra, ^0^, ol6p.e6a, ef T(p y^yciro avrb t6 *raXd»» fServ elXixpiv^s, 
naOapoy, AfieiKTOv, dXXA /ii) d»'dTrXcwv aapKCjy re dv^p<oirfi'W)' xol XP^/*^^**^** 
Kal AXXtjs ttoXX^s 0Xuapfas OyrjTi)^, dX\’ auro rd $€iw KoikbP bvydiTO 
Hoyoei8li KaTi8uy. (See also Introduction I.) 

279. passing light: surpassing. 
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483, 284. And thy bright...still: Symposium 211: 

TOVTO ydip Sii dffTi to dpOdz iirl tA iptoriKa Uvai v dyeaSai, 

ipx6fi€vov M ruvSe twv /caXw*' iKelvov iv(Ka toO /caXoO d€i iTravUvai, 
woirep ^Trova^a^/ioty XP^M®*'®*'***’*^^ p.adTjp.dTwi' iv iK€ivo t6 

uddtjfia TeXevTTjo]^ 6 ianv oi/K dXXou ij ^jce/you toO «aXoO fuidr]fia, 

/cal yv^ a^rb reXeurwy 8 iari Ka\6y, 

286. enra^ement: passion. 


HYMN IV. 

1—21. (Introduction. The poet has contemplated divine images 
of beauty but has no power of expressing the marvels he has seen. He 
calls on the Holy Spirit to aid him that he may give men some 
conception of this divine beauty so that their minds may be transported 
with the sight and they may behold the divine beauty in itself.) 

The idea in this passage comes from the Ph<udrus and Symposium 

(Introduction 11.). 

3. Through contemplation of...wrought. Phaedrus 249, 

250: 

fan 8)j ovv $€vpo A ?ras ijKiJv XA70S vepl'Trjs Terdpnjs ftavlas —tjv orav 
tA t^S4 Tts ipwy xdXXor, tow dXi/^owy dvap,ifivrfffK6fX€voSj irrepuiral re Kal 
dvairrepodfKyos vpo$vfiodp,€vos dvavT^ffdaiy dSwj'arwJ' 5f, opyidos SUijy 
^Xixuy ivu, rdv jcdrcw 8f d/ieX(Dv, alrlav fx^i ws fiauiKQs diaKei/xeyos —u>s 
dpa aOrr} vacGiv ruiv ivdovaidtTfwv dplffTTj re Kal iplaruy T<p re fxo*^* 
xal rip KOiviavovvTi adr^s ylyverat, xal Art ra&rrjs ^eTfxwv r^s pavlas 6 
ipuv ruv KaXww fpaar^js KaXetrat. Kaddirfp ydp etprfrat, iraaa p4v 
iyOphivox) >pvx^ <pda€i rcAfarat tA owto, oAk dv ^Xdev €ls rdde rb fwow ' 
di'a/u/u'i}(rxe<rAat 5 ' iK rQySe iKttva 06 ^Atow dwaaTj^ offre Strai ^pax^fos 
elAov tAt€ Td/cci, oiJd* at Sevpo ireaowaai iSvardxfl^o^t ware AirA rt»'w*' 
bpCKiGip ^ttI rA dStxow rparrAAtevat X'^dijv up rAre elAow IcpCju fx^tv. 

5 * high conceipted sprights: as explained in the passage quoted 
above only the noble souls can see the true beauty. 

6. I faine to tell: I wish to tell. 

7 * to fold : to be folded or restrained. 

* 4 * dlatraughted: distracted. 

22 63. (The true order of proceeding in matters of beauty is to 
begin with this lower world, to admire the beauties revealed in it and 
so to proceed to the contemplation of heavenly beauty. The poet 
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icflccts on the wonders of the universe, the earth, the air and other 
dements, of the lieavenly bodies and stars.) 

22—28. Symposium ^\o-. rhv i>pOQ)% Ihvra. lirX romo 

TO irpaypa upxfoOai fiiv oioo oora liyai iirl ra Ka\a (XwfiaTa, Kal ■npOrrov 

p.(v, i6.y dpOwi irrip-ai 6 iiyovpcyos, ivbi avrQy oapLaTOi #fal ivTavOa 

yevyifv Uyovi KaXov^, ^Tretra di airdv Karayoijoai, 5rt rd KdWoi t 6 iirl 

orepoOy a^pan ^Trt iriptp cwpari a5(\<p6y iari, Kal (t Set fiiwita*- t 6 iir' 

fi$(i Ka\6u, iroWi) Avoia pt) ovx re Kal ravrov i)yeT<7$ai t 6 iirl irdaiv 

Tots awpaai KdWos * toOto 6’ ivvofiaavTa KaTaarijvai irdvTtav twv Ka\wv 

(TujpdTwv ipaarriv, tVds 5^ to <j<f>65pa tovto xaXdtrat KaTatftpoviiaayTa Kal 
apiKpbv ipfijadpeyou. 

hVom the love of fair forms generally he will proceed to the love of 
fair minds, from them to sciences and institutions, and will not be like 
a slave or small minded man in love with one thing only, but will proceed 
to the great ocean of beauty beyond : 

5ov\€vi^y <paO\os ^ Kal apiKpo\byo%, dXV ^jrl rh voU viXayos 
TfTpappiyot toD KaXov /cal OfwpHy iroWovt Kal Ka\ov$ \&yovs Kal 
peya\oTrpcneis tIkti^ Kal BiayoiipaTa iv <pCKoao<f>lq. d<pObvtp, fwt a» ivTavOa 
Kal av^rtOrU Karldv rtyd imcTnpijy play roiaOrriy, ^ ^<rTi Ka\oO 

TOioOdf, 

1 he parallel is by no means exact, for Plato is speaking of human 

forms, but the manner of proceeding from stage to stage is the same 
(see Introduction ii.). 

2rt, the Boaxe faulcon: a young falcon, or falcon of the first 
year. 

27, 28. She flags or pauses awhile beneath her fiullering wings 
nntil she can take breath for f^tronger fliglits. 

29* fiTO-zefull: intent or eager* 

33. much lease their natures oimo : much less the purpose for 
whicli tliey arc intended. 

36. on adamantine piUers : firm foundations. 

37. engirt with brasen bands : fixed in its place. 

38. atm flitting : always moving. 

.^ 9 * Pylea of flaming brands : the sphere of * nether ’ or fire which, 
being lighter than air was above and outside it. This arrangcmeiil of 
the dements is accoiding to the general mediaeval belief. So Dante 
passes from the terrestrial Paradise through the sphere of fire. 

41. that mlghtie shining christaU wall: the sphere of the fixed 
stars. 

51. stm moving Maeso. Spenser accepts the Ptolemaic astronomy 
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according to which the sphere of the fixed stars is itself in motion and 
turns round its axis once in twenty-four hours. 

54. Whereof each other...passe: surpassing one another in bright¬ 
ness : not a logical statement. 

64—75. We may compare this passage with Plato’s Republic 
(Bk VII.): 

Since this fretted sky is still a part of the visible world, we are 
bound to regard it, though the most beautiful and perfect of visible 
things, as far inferior nevertheless to those true revolutions, which real 
velocity, and real slowness, existing in true number, and in all true 
forms, accomplish relatively to each other, carrying with them all that 
they contain: which are verily apprehensible by reason and thought, 
but not by sight,” 

64—105, (Fair as the visible things of earth are, the invisible things 
in the heavens are fairer still. The heavens which are above the visible 
one are yet fairer than it, they rise by degrees increasing in beauty till 
they arrive at the empyrean or heaven of heavens, which is the highest 
of all: yet the beauty of God surpasses even that of the highest heaven.) 

This also is the common mediaeval conception, though Spenser has 
developed it in his own way. We find in Dante’s Paradiso the same 
scheme of one heaven succeeding to another, continually increasing in 
light, in beauty and in happiness. 

71. these heavens: the visible ones. Spenser’s meaning here is 
not quite clear. Dante places one heaven, the lowest, in the moon, 
another in the sun, others in the planets, and so by degrees arrives at the 
empyrean on which all the others depend. Spenser gives no exact 
location but speaks indefinitely of visible and invisible heavens without 
stating how many there are or where they are situated. 

7 ** their first Movers hound : * the primum mobile,* whose motion 
IS communicated directly by divine influence and which carries round 
with it the sphere of the fixed stars and all the other spheres within. 

75 * redound: excel or surpass. See note on iii. 165. 

78. Faire is the...place. Dante does not limit the souls of the 

blessed to one heaven but distributes them according to their attainment 
of virtue. 

84. More faire l8...inspyred. This piece ot Platonism has 
a curious incongruity with the mediaevalism of the rest. The ideas 
alluded to are those of Beauty, Temperance, Justice, Wisdom, etc. 
Phaedrus 147 • ev Si irepiSSifi xaOop^ piv aOTTjv SiKO-ioir^vT^Vy 

Ka$op^ Si autppoffSyny, KaSop^ Si iirtcHifiTju, oSx i Tpbffeany, ovo’ 
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V noujT^pa iv iripip olaa ijjM.ls ovtuv KuXoOfuy, dXXi rijy iv 

7(fi 6 4<JTiV OU OUTiA)% i’rriCTTIfLTiU ovcav. 

84. And pure Intelllgenoes from God Inspyred. Spenser may be 
referring to the minds or souls which survey the ‘ideas’ and which have 
not yet been born into human form. Plato speaks of the divine 
inlellifjcnce {Oeov Bidvoia) which feeds upon reality. 

86. Powrea and mightle Potentates: two of the angelic orders 
whose function was to watch over princes and kingdoms. ** 

90. Dominations : another of the angelic orders. 

91. fet ; fetched or derived. 

93. with golden wings: the Cherubim are the angels of contem¬ 
plation and are represented as coloured blue in old paintings. Spenser 
only follows tradition when he pleases. 

overdlght: covered over. 

94- etemall burning Seraphlns: the Seraphim were the angels of 
love and are represented in mediaeval art with the colour of flame or 
crimson. Spenser is quite right in ascribing ‘ Berie light' to them. 

99-105. Compare Ficino (ll. 4): “ Ejus (Deus) gratia omniai ipse 
causa est pulchrorum omnium, Quasi dicat, ideo circa regem omnia 
sunt, quia ad ilium tanquam ad fincm pro natura sua omnia revolvuntur, 
quemadmodum ab illo tanquam principio producta sunt omnia.’* 

108. utmost parts: outermost. 

>13— 147 - (The beauties of earth only serve to remind us feebly of 
the far greater beauty and splendour of God. Man could not support 
the sight of the divine beauty and therefore, in the works of God, has 
a means lent him of approaching it by degrees. Even in his utmost 
exaltation, however, he should appro-ich with reverence.) 

113-119- See Bruno {p. 646): “La 6 oggetto finale, ultimo ct 
pcrfettissimo: non gia in questo stato dove non possemo veder dio se 
non come m ombra et specchio ; et pero non ne puo csscr oggetto se 
non in qualchc siiniliiudine. non tale qual possa esser abstnilla et 
acqmstata da la bellezza et eccellenza corporea per virli'i del senso : ma 
quel puo esser formata nella mente per virlii de 1’ intellello.’* 

>20—133. See Bruno (246): “ Hor di qiieslc si>ecie el .simililudini 
SI pasce 1 intellelto humano da questo mondo inferiorc. sin tanlo che 
non gli sia Iccitodc mirar con piu puri occhi la bellezza della divinitadc. 
...Ecco dumque come 6 dilierenza in questo stato dove veggiamo la 
d.vma bellezza in specie iiUelligibili tolte da gl> eflfelli. opre, magisleri, 

ombre et similitudini di qnclla. ct in quell’ allro stato dove sia Iccito di 
vederla in propria piescnza.” 
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And Bruno (641—2) : “ Ma 6 un calor acceso dal sole intelligentiale 
ne r anima et impeto divino che gl’ impronta 1’ all, onde piu et piu 
awicinandosi al sole intelligentiale. rigettando la ruggine de !e humane 
cure, dovien un oro probato et puro, ha sentimento della divina et 
interna harmonia, concorda gU suoi pensieri et gesti con la simmetria 

della legge insita in tutte le cose. ” 

We may compare also with Dante {Paradiso i.): 

La gloria di Colui che tutto move 
Per r universe penetra, e risplende 
In una parte piii, e meno altrove.’* 

122. rebutted bacltd: cast back again, we can only bear to see 

the sun*s beams in reflection. 

130. as In a brasen booke: as in something indelible. 

131. every nooke: every part or portion; not used quite 
correctly. 

134* perfect speculation; the true power of thought. 

135. To impe: to engraft upon or insert in. The noun ‘imp 
originally meant a graft or shoot. 

137. damps: mists or vapours. 

148—224. (The poet celebrates the infinite glory and splendour of 
the Deity, the light in which He dwells and the beauty of His 
wisdom.) 

148. his mercie seate. There is no ‘s* inflexion for the genitive. 
In A.-S. feminine nouns took a genitive in ‘e.* and in M. E. this 
became blent with any preceding vowel: in Chaucer we have ‘ Nonne 
preestes,* ‘lady grace,* etc. In Spenser this usage is an archaism. 

151. That sits ; strictly speaking there is no antecedent for * that,* 
but the meaning is plain though the grammar is not. 

155* His scepter is the rod of Rlghteousnesse: cp. Psalm xlv. 6 : 
** The sceptre of thy kingdom is a right sceptre.** and Psalm ix. 8 , ‘ ‘ And 
he shall judge the world in righteousness.** 

i 57 « And the great Dragon strongly doth represse. The dragon 
is sin, the slaying of the dragon is the task of the Red Cross Knight. 
There is a long description of him {F. Q, i. xi. 8—14)* 

159* His seate Is Truth, to which the faithful! trust: Psalm cix, 
loo ; “Thy word is true from the beginning; and every one of thy 
righteous judgments endureth for ever.’* 

—x68. Cp. Ficino (ii- 2): “Sol profecto corpora visibilia et 
oculos vidientes procreat: ocuLis ut videant lucidum infundit spiritum . 
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corpora ut vicleantur coloribus pingit. Ncque tamen proprius oculis 
radius, propriiqvic corporihus colores ad visionem perficiendam sufficiunt, 
iii^i lumen ipsum unum supra multa, k quo multa et propria lumina 
oculis et corporihus distributa sunt, adveniat, illustrel, excitct atque 
roboret...,Sed divini solis perpetua et invisibilis lux una semper omnibus 
adstat, fovet, vivificat, excitat, et complet.*’ 

169—175. Cp. Ficino (vi. 17)* “Tolle postremo diversarum 
ilium numeruni idearuin, unam siinpHcem ac meram relinque lucem • 
instar lucis ejus, quae in globo solis ipso permanet, per aerem non 
dUpergilur : iam Dei imlcbriludinem quodammodo comprehendis, quae 
tantum saltern formas reliquas antccellit, quantum lux ilia solis in selpsa 
mera, una, inviolata, splendorem solis per nubilosum aera disjectum, 
divisum, inscctuin, obscuratum exuperat. Fons itaque totius pulchri* 
ludinis Deus est.” 

165. are red: are interpreted or understood. 

175. Through heavenly yertue; through heavenly power. 

178. hid in bis owne brightnesse from the sight. Cp. Paradise 
Lost 111. 377—380: 

“Amidst the glorious brightness where thou sitt’st 
Throned inaccessible... 

Dark with excessive bright thy skirls appear.** 

180—187. And underneath hi8...yre. Cp. Paradise Lost m. 

39^—394 : 

** Thou that day 

Thy Father*s dreadful thunder didst not spare 
Nor stop thy flaming chariot wheels.** 

*^3 ^^ 4 - There is a good deal of Catholicism still remaining in 

Spenser and nowhere is it more curiously represented than here. The 
description of Wisdom, or Sapience, as the most beautiful of the ideas is 
to be found in the Phaedrus (see Introduction ii.), but Spenser gives 
her exactly the place and prominence in heaven which Catholic writers 
gave the Virgin Mary, and he attributes to her precisely the same 
qualities of personal beauty, declaring her to excel Venus in loveliness* 

The foundation for the passage is to be found in Phaedrus 750 : 

ydp iffiiv d^iTdTT) Tuiv Sid. toO auifiarot (pxfTat aiff&T^<S€WVf tj 
ippSrijais ovx opdrai—Suyovs ydp dv Trapeixfv (purras, et ti Totovro^ 
t'aurijs irapyis elSioXor irapdxeTo eis Sxf^iv Uy—xal rdWa 6<ja ipaardu 

183. Sapience: ‘*<pp6yr}<TitP 

184. The floveralne dearling: the best beloved. 
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189—210. We may compare this with Dante’s hymn to the Virgin 
{Paradiso xxxiii.): 

“Vergine madre, figlia del tuo Figlio,,,» 

Termine fisso d* eterno consigUo,... 

In te misericordia, in te pietate, 

In te magnihcenza, in te s’ aduna 
Quantunque in creatura h di bontate.” 

190. a crowne of purest gold: Sapience is crowned like the 
Viigin. (The Coronation of the Virgin is one of the favourite subjects 
of Italian art.) 

ai I—914. Ne could that...skill. The reference, as the next stanza 
suggests, is probably to Anacreon (Odg 56), who describes a marvellous 
painting representing Venus in all her beauty floating on the sea. 

21Q. with 80 curious quiU: ‘curious’—elaborate or wonderful. 

quill: a general term for the pencil or brush. 

a 16. fabling wits : the writers of fables or poets. 

119. Telau Poet: Anacreon. 

443* Idole of his fhynlng thought: Venus or Aphrodite. This 
thought of her is said to be ‘fayning’ because she existed only in his 
imagination. 

224. be ftaught: filled or laden, 

^^ 5 —(Sapience or Wisdom is of an incomparable beauty. She 
can bestow greater happiness upon man than it is possible for him to 
attain in any other way; few are worthy of being received into her 
divine presence, but those whom she does admit are transported with 
infinite delight. They see such things that they are filled with ecstasy ; 
henceforth they can no longer think of earthly pleasures. The poet 
exhorts his soul to regard earthly beauty no longer which is but a 
shadow and to look upon the beauty which is divine.) 

The description of the way in which Sapience can reward those who 
truly love, again bears the closest resemblance to the Catholic descrip¬ 
tions of the Virgin. 

Spenser, however, concludes by identifying his Sapience with 

perfect beauty, and his account of the absolute rapture and contentment 

of beholding this is again taken from the Symposium- (See Intro¬ 
duction n.) 

the novice of his Art: an unskilled poet. 

^* 7 * her least perfections part: the least part of her perfection. 

^ 3 i' 80 heavenly hew: such a heavenly shape or form. A.-S. 
* hiw,’ 
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235- that faixe love of mightle heavens King : the beloved of the 

King, i.e. bapience. 

146--162- The idea of Sapience as a kind of intermediary between 
God and man recalls the position ascribed to the Virgin. We mnv 
compare Dame {Paradiso xxxilt.): 

“Donna, sei tanto grande, e lanto vali, 

Che qual vuol grazia, ed a te non ricorre, 

Sua disianza vuol volar senz’ ali. 

L-a tua benignity non pur soccorre 
A chi demanda, ma molte fiale 
Liberamunte al dimandar prccorie.’* 

263. flUea the brasen sky: the sky which is fixed or firm. 

266-280. We may compare Bruno (p. 672): “Bisogna dumque 

al/nrsi a qucllo mtcllelto supcriore il quale da per se i hello, et da per 
se 6 Imono. Questo 6 quell’ unico et supremo capitano, qual solo messo 
alia presenza de gl’ occhi tli militanti pensieri, le illustra. incoraggia, 
rmforza et rendc vittoriosi sul dispreggio d’ ogn’ altra bellezza, et 
repudio di (jualsnogl’ altre bene.” 


274. that faire lampe: beauty. 

281-287. Compare Ficino (iv. 4) : “Solus deus cui deest nihil, 
supra quern mhil. seipso contenlus permanct, sibi sufficiens, quapropler 
deo se parem fecit tunc animus, cum sc solo voluit esse contenlus, quasi 
mm minus quam deus sibi esse sufTiceret.” 

286. fastened mynd : firmly fixed or steadfast. 

293. through thy follies prief: through the fruit of thy folly. 

294- on matter of thy grief: that which has only given grief. 
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